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“Adjourning Politics” in War 


To prevent destruction of democracy and freedom 
in this country, and to maintain or re-establish them as 
far as practicable in other countries, we are now in- 
volved in the greatest of all wars. In a totalitarian 
nation there is allowed to be only one “political” party ; 
its leader is the dictator of all things; and there is not 
permitted any “political influence” that would interfere 
with anything, governmental, military or economic, that 
he wants done. In a democracy the impossibility in 
time of peace of excluding from any governmental policy 
or activity political influence that vitiates or destroys 
efficiency is the strongest argument for restricting in 
time of peace governmental policies or activities affect- 
ing economic enterprise. A democracy at war, for the 


purpose of attaining maximum efficiency in the conduct. 


of the war, must give its central government greatly 
increased economic powers; but the argument in a 
democracy for excluding political influence from gov- 
ernmental activities affecting economic matters is much 
stronger in time of war than in peace. 


Political Meddling vs. an Effective War Effort 


War requires a vast amount of production and trans- 
portation for war purposes in addition to that required 
for non-war purposes. That war may be conducted 
with maximum efficiency requires the very maximum 
production and transportation of which a nation is 
capable. Otherwise there will be shortages either for 
non-war or for war purposes, or for both; and shortages 
for non-war purposes may, by breaking the morale of 
the civilian population, undermine the war effort as 
much as shortages for war purposes. Shortages for 
non-war purposes which destroyed civilian morale con- 
tributed more toward causing the Germans to lose 
World War I than did shortages for war purposes. Be- 
cause political influence invariably and inevitably im- 
pairs or destroys efficiency in production and trans- 
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portation, and because there is always special danger 
of such influence in a democracy, it should be immedi- 
ately scotched by a democracy at war whenever and 
wherever it rears its head. It can commit, and is always 
likely to commit, in a democracy more sabotage than 
any number of fifth columnists. And those using it for 
their own selfish purposes are today the really danger- 
ous fifth columnists in this country. 

Let us look at some facts regarding what occurred in 
this country before and after we entered World War I, 
and what occurred before we entered World War II; 
and is still occurring. In 1916, the last year before we 
entered World War I, the expenditures of our federal 
government were only 730 million dollars and the ex- 
penditures of our federal, state and local governments 
combined only 3 billion. In the year before we began, 
in June, 1940, preparing for this war the expenditures 
of our federal government were 9% billion dollars and 
those of our federal, state and local governments com- 
bined were 19 billion—more than six times as much as 
just before we entered the last war. 

We had been at war almost a year at the beginning of 
1918 and were engaged in war ten months of that year. 
And yet in 1918 the expenditures of our federal govern- 
ment were less than 13 billion dollars—of which about 
12 billion were for war—and the expenditures of our 
federal, state and local governments were only 15 billion. 
On the other hand, in 1941, throughout which we were 
arming, the expenditures of our federal government 
were about 25 billion—of which about 16 billion was 
for defense and war—and the combined expenditures 
of our federal, state and local governments were about 
35 billion. 

In other words, in 1941 our federal, state and local 
governments continued making non-war expenditures 
at a rate 16 billion a year larger, or more than six 
times as large as they made for non-war purposes in 
1918—although our expenditures for defense in 1941 
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were actually one-third larger than they were for war 


in 1918. 


Government, as Well as Private 
Citizens, Should Forego Luxuries 


Our people are now being called upon to reduce their 
expenditures for food, clothing, housing—for luxuries, 
comforts and even necessities—as much as possible, and 
to invest all they can save in government bonds and 
savings stamps, to help the federal government both to 
carry on the war and prevent inflation. Many busi- 
nesses, including ‘even the economically essential indus- 
try of home building, are, by government priority and 
allocation policies, being largely or even entirely put 
out of business for lack of materials. Even the railroads 
—a primary defense industry, because civilian and war 


needs require that production and transportation be — 


kept in balance—have for months been unable to get 
enough materials to provide locomotives, cars and other 
facilities that every expert student believes will be 
needed within the next year. Why, then, in the name 
of everything that is patriotic and holy should our 
federal, state and local government as a whole be con- 
tinuing to make the largest non-war, non-essential ex- 
penditures in history? 

These expenditures are being maintained for purely 
political reasons by political influence. To hell with 
what the people want and may need to spend for food, 
clothing, shelter and other necessities and comforts; 
with the need of many small businesses for the com- 
paratively trifling amounts of materials required to keep 
them in business;.and with the need of the railroads 
for equipment and materials required to meet the de- 
mands of both civilian and war: traffic. Why should 
these things be allowed to interfere with unprecedented 
non-war government expenditures by which many 
politicians, many government employees and some busi- 
ness interests benefit—but which, incidentally, consume 
vast quantities of materials needed for other non-war 
and even war purposes? We cannot have “business as 
usual”; we cannot have private “spending as usual”; 
but apparently we must have political influence as usual 
and political spending as usual. 


Playing Politics with the Transport Board 


A new illustration of why and how we must have pol- 
itics as usual affecting transportation was afforded last 
week. The federal government fifty-five years ago cre- 
ated the Interstate Commerce Commission and has since 
steadily increased its powers to regulate transportation, 
and especially rates for transportation. The Commission 
has recently had before it the question of “interterri- 
torial freight rates”—i. e., freight rates between eastern, 
western and southern territories—which was raised a 
few years ago by southern politicians under the leader- 
ship of southern governors. It is a quite technical ques- 
tion requiring the highly specialized knowledge and ex- 
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perience that members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are supposed to have—in addition to being 
a question that the Transportation Act of 1940 ex- 
pressly directed the Commission to investigate and re- 
port on. The Transportation Act of 1940 also, how- 
ever, created a Board of Investigation and Research 
charged with the duty of reporting upon “the relative 
economy and fitness of carriers by railroad, motor car- 
riers and water carriers” and “methods by which each 
type can and should be developed.” 

Everybody who has given any attention to the mat- 
ter knows that this new board was created solely to 
investigate and report on the competitive relations 
between different kinds of carriers. Nevertheless, 
last week when an appropriation of $246,500 for this 
new board was being considered Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee and other southern politicians refused to let 
the appropriation be passed until the new board in a 
letter made a commitment that “should the funds pres- 
ently requested be appropriated, the board will immedi- 
ately investigate the interterritorial (railway) rate 
structure of the country... . It should be understood,” 
added the board, “that the additional recommended ap- 
propriation . . . will not be sufficient, in view of the 
other duties required of the board for a complete in- 
vestigation of this entire question within the statutory 
life of the board. It is, however, the purpose of the 
board to undertake such studies as soon as funds be- 
come available and to report to the Congress and the 
President its progress, findings and recommendations.” 

Thus the new board has now been required to neglect 
the work for which it was expressly created and to du- 
plicate work already delegated to and being done by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the purely po- 
litical reason that some southern politicians feared the 
Commission would not make a report suitable to their 
particular political purposes. 

Perhaps the most outstanding difference between 
economic conditions in this country during the last war 
and during the present war is in transportation. We 
entered the first World War without previous prepara- 


tion; and yet during the first quarter of 1917, before we 


entered that war, there was a large shortage of trans- 
portation which continued throughout the nineteen 
months that we participated in it. We began in June, 
1940, preparing for this war, and, therefore, have been 
preparing for it nineteen months—almost exactly as 
long as we participated in the previous war. Our gov- 
ernment, as we have shown, spent only 12 billion dol- 
lars in actually carrying on the last war in 1918, while 
it has spent about 16 billion in 1941 preparing for this 
war. There was, however, a large surplus of trans- 
portation when we began preparing for this war; and 
consequently, our railways, by unprecedented efficiency 
in operation, have succeeded in 1941 without any 
shortage of cars in increasing the movement of freight 
16 per cent over 1918, 41 per cent over 1939 and 26 
per cent over 1940. Our railways were the bottleneck 
for all production during the last war. They have not 
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as yet been a bottleneck for anything during the prepara- 
tion for and conduct of this war. 


Washington, Also, Should “Adjourn Politics” 


It would seem, therefore, that our railways are en- 
titled, if any industry is, to be left free from political 
influence and afforded full opportunity to continue effi- 
ciently doing their job. But as yet they have not been 
afforded the materials they need for continuing to carry 
on—although there have been afforded enough mate- 
rials for continuance of unprecedented non-war govern- 
ment spending. Recently by political influences the 
process of the Railway Labor Act was set aside and 
the railways were forced to make a much larger advance 
in wages than had been recommended by a board ap- 
pointed by the President himself. And now we see 
members of Congress putting two government bodies 
into competitive investigation of interterritorial rail- 
way freight rates to serve their own political purposes 
entirely regardless of the effects that may be produced 
on railway earnings and service. 

We hear loud cries for unity from those in power in 
Washington. We are told by them that in the interest 
of unity there must be an “adjournment of politics.” 
We will believe they are as much inspired by patriotism 
as they demand others shall be when their “adjourn- 
ment of politics” begins including an adjournment of 
their own use of almost every government policy and 
activity to get votes for themselves. 


Non-Stop Permissive 
Signals Save Train Time 


At this time when strenuous efforts are being made 
to increase the utilization of locomotives and existing 
track facilities, some thought may well be given to the 
practice uf omitting train stops at permissive automatic 
signals. In brief, this practice is to apply Rule 290, 
“Restricting”, the indication of which is “Proceed at 
restricted speed’’, instead of Rule 291, the indication of 
which is “Stop—then proceed at restricted speed”. An 
amplification of the term “restricting” as defined on 
some roads is “a speed not exceeding that which will 
enable train to stop short of train ahead, obstruction, 
switch not properly lined, look out for broken rail, and 
not exceed slow speed”. Slow speed is defined as 
“not exceeding 15 m. p. h.” 

Before discussing means for changing the aspects 
and indication, it may be well to make an analysis of 
the savings in train time that are possible. Where the 
block is occupied by a train which has been stopped by 
circumstances which will not be cleared up for an ex- 
tended time, a second train, after stopping at the Stop- 
and-Proceed signal, will normally proceed at restricted 
speed to a point short of the first train and then wait 
an indefinite period; here the question whether this 
second train lost time by stopping at the signal is of 
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Such cases, however, are rare as 
compared with those in which the train ahead is just 
getting into the clear at a siding or is clearing inter- 
locking release limits after clearing the route for an 


no consequence. 


oncoming following train. In such instances, the time 
lost by stopping the second train at the Stop-and- 
Proceed signal is wasted. The time lost and the fuel 
wasted in stopping and starting a train, as compared 
with those resulting from reducing the speed to 15 
m, p. h. and continuing at that speed, depend on the 
tonnage of the train, the rating of the locomotive, the 
grades and the curvature, as well as weather conditions. 
Thus the time lost may vary from two to five minutes 
or more and the cost may vary from $1 to $5 or more. 

If a train is stopped at a signal and then proceeds 
into a block at 15 m. p. h. as compared with reducing 
the speed to 15 m. p. h. before passing the signal, and 
then proceeding into the block at not to exceed that 
speed, the degree of safety is the same because the 
same alertness of enginemen and the same super- 
vision to secure observance and obedience are involved 
with respect to Rules 290 and 291. An argument might 
be advanced that if an engineman is required to stop 
his train, he is not so likely to exceed 15 m. p. h. for 
some distance at least, but this reverts to the question 
of supervision. 

With respect to all locations and irrespective of 
grades, this idea of omitting the train stop has been a 
part of the development of cab signaling where no 
wayside automatic permissive signals are used. The 
most restrictive aspect of these cab signals is “Caution 
Slow Speed”, aspects directing a train to stop being dis- 
played only by absolute wayside signals, such as at 
interlockings. On two installations, totalling 110.5 
track miles, one on the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
and the other on the Pennsylvania, cab signaling is in 
service with no wayside permissive automatic signals 
and with no speed control or automatically-controlled 
devices for applying the brakes. 

If records prove that it is safe not to stop at locations 
in cab signal territory which are the equivalent of way- 
side signals if used, one may question why it is not 
safe to pass a permissive automatic signal when dis- 
playing its most restrictive aspect. On this basis, in 
March, 1930, the Illinois Central modified its rule to 
read, “On two or more tracks, trains may pass stop- 
and-proceed signals without stopping, proceeding at a 
speed of not exceeding 15 m. p. h.” In July, 1933, 
the rule was made effective also on single-track lines 
where absolute-permissive automatic block signaling 
was in service. Thus, on other than cab signaling ter- 
ritory, this rule has been in effect for several years on 
1,375 miles of multiple-track road and 995 miles of 
single track. The same rule is to apply on 34.4 miles 
of new single-track signaling now under construction, 
and the practice of using non-stop permissive signals 
was approved by the Bureau of Safety, when granting 
the Illinois Central’s application. 

The Illinois Central practice has the advantage that 
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a change-over to omit the train stops can be made 
without expense for changes in or additions to the 
aspects or the controls of the signals. The system of 
aspects is logical, in that the most restrictive aspect of 
a permissive signal is an arm in the horizontal position 
and/or a single red light, but in each instance the aspect 
is modified by the presence of a number plate. It may 
be contended that the use of the red light is logical 
without requiring a stop to be made, because in this 
instance the aspect of the wayside signal is equivalent in 
all respects to the most restrictive aspect of a cab signal. 
Furthermore, red is accepted as the color to convey a 
message of potential hazard, although not necessarily, 
as in this case, of hazard immediately beyond the signal 
but perhaps at some point which may be at a consider- 
able distance. The absolute signals, such as interlock- 
ing home signals or head-block signals, display the 
Stop aspect, Rule 292, and are so designated by the 
absence of a number plate. 

On the other hand, some roads may contend that 
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the use of a red light aspect should be reserved to mean 
only one thing, i. e., Stop. On a certain portion of 
another large railroad system new automatic signals 
were installed recently in which the Stop-and-Proceed 
aspect is not used, the most restrictive aspect being 
red-over-yellow, Rule 290, Restricting. 

Thus, while this possibility of avoiding train stops at 
permissive signals which are displaying their most 
restrictive aspect has been considered on many roads 
for years, only a few roads have yet been willing to 
take action. From a signaling standpoint, the problem 
is simple. At this time when all logical means should 
be employed to save train time, other roads may well 
investigate the possible benefits. The decision to per- 
mit omission of the stops must be made by the man- 
agement of a railroad. The responsibility of the oper- 
ating officers for their enginemen observing the rules 
with respect to train speed and observance of caution 
when proceeding after passing the signals is the same 
whether the stop is required or omitted. 





The railroads—in order to obtain the cash and 
credit which they must have to keep their prop- 
erties up to the high standard of efficiency required 
for the war effort—have got to have more money 
to offset the wage increases exacted from them. 
And they have got to have it quickly. 

Presumably the competent traffic executives who 
have canvassed the necessities and the possibilities 
are correct in their conclusion that—whatever the 
long-run competitive dangers of a flat percentage 
increase—the funds the carriers must have can be 
obtained most quickly and surely to meet an im- 
mediate emergency, by the method which they have 
agreed upon. 

But steps necessary and justifiable to meet an 
acute emergency condition are not always, or even 
usually, those likely to produce the best results for 
the long term. So, while pressing for immediate 
relief as they must; railroad men are not precluded 
from careful study of the conditions that face them 
—so that, in course of time, the medicine admin- 
istered to cure an acute attack may give way to a 
‘dosage which has tonic qualities. A therapy of cod 
liver oil and whole milk gradually replaces that of 
the hypodermic needle. 

For instance, take the land-grant rates. The 
acute need of the railroads for more revenue could 
not be met by outright repeal of these rates—even 
if that could be speedily secured from Congress. 
On the other hand, the continued increase in muni- 
tions traffic—replacing private tonnage—is likely to 
cause great difficulties for the land-grant roads 
before 1942 ends, unless this law is repealed. 
Moreover, if the law were repealed, it would pro- 
vide funds which would enable the railroads to de- 
crease their acutely competitive rates (many of 
which are even now admittedly higher, even with- 
out the proposed percentage increase, than they 
should be to yield maximum net revenue). 





Let’s Not Forget the Long Pull 


The necessity for a rule-of-thumb percentage in- 
crease now (because the expense increase has . 
already been in operation for four months) sug- 
gests that over a period of months a more scien- 
tific substitute (since time will permit careful 
study) can be found for at least that part of the 
increase which threatens, in the long run, to do 
more competitive harm to the railroads than posi- 
tive good. 

As one able traffic man has said: “The trucks 
seem to lead charmed lives. The long-haul fellows 
were up the creek when the 1938 rate increases 
put them into the black ink. Now, once more, some 
of them are having tough going and railroad 
emergency needs have again come along to save 
their hides.” 

Long-pull considerations do not have to take a 
holiday just because emergency action (possibly, 
temporarily, of contrary nature) has to be taken. 
Is it, for example, absolutely certain that fuel and 
ore rates cannot safely stand a larger increase than 
is now proposed for them? In the time available 
for study and discussion, apparently the responsible 
traffic men are convinced that these commodities 
should receive relatively favored treatment—but 
more mature and extended study might lead to a 
somewhat modified view. Also it would be well to 
know whether some of the government authorities 
who have interested themselves in freight rates are 
perhaps shaking a big stick in favor of some com- 
modities, to the detriment of others; and whether 
such favoritism, if it exists, is in the long-run pub- 
lic interest in sound transportation. 

Your observer defers to the judgment of men on 
the firing line when emergency action is necessary. 
But he still believes that wise rate policies for the 
long pull cannot be laid aside—and that, gradually, 
more-carefully-planned adjustments. should super- 
sede those which haste makes imperative. 


















Aerial View of the Relocated Line (Foreground) of the Southern Pacific at the 
Sepulveda: Dam on the Los Angeles River, Complete Except for Ballast and Rails 


Federal Dam Projects Require 
Many Railroad Relocations 





Undertakings necessitated by the construction of government 
reservoirs recently completed, in progress or planned 
will involve at least 350 miles of lines 


ing the last 15 years, the federal government has 

embarked on, and now has in full swing, a nation- 
wide flood-control program which, as a by-product, is 
necessitating the relocation of several hundred miles of 
railroad lines at reservoir locations. Furthermore, a re- 
lated development—the construction of dams in connec- 
tion with irrigation, water-conservation and hydro-elec- 
tric projects—is necessitating still other relocations, with 
the result that the aggregate mileage of railroad lines 
involved assumes large proportions. In fact, the projects 
that have been completed during the last few years, those 
that are now under way and those that are planned for 
the immediate future will involve the relocation of a 
total of at least 350 miles of lines at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $65,000,000. Hence, there has been cre- 
ated a realm of construction activity that has introduced 
many new problems for railroad engineering departments. 


ling the last 1 by a series of flood disasters dur- 


History of Flood Control 


The federal government, through the Mississippi River 
Commission, has long been engaged in flood-control work 
on the Mississippi river and certain of its tributaries, 
but the extension of this work to the country as a whole 
through the construction of impounding reservoirs is a 
development of the last decade. Prior to 1900 the in- 
terest in flood control of the federal government, acting 
through the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
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was generally limited by law to the Mississippi and Sac- 
ramento rivers, where the primary. concern was to pre- 
serve the navigable qualities of these streams. During 
the early years of the century, the national Congress 
evinced a slightly quickened interest in the affects of 
floods on navigable waterways, and a number of control 
projects were authorized. Although the work that was 
undertaken at this time was intended primarily to im- 
prove navigation on certain inland waterways, the pre- 
vention of flood overflow damage was a secondary con- 
sideration. 5; ; 

Congressional interest in flood control continued gen- 
erally at a low level for many years, even in view of 
the disastrous Ohio River floods of 1913. However, in 
1917, manifesting a growing appreciation of the serious- 
ness of the problem, Congress passed its first definite 
flood-control act, which authorized the construction, 
under the Chief of Engineers, of certain flood-control 
works in the Mississippi and Sacramento River valleys. 
Interest slackened during the World War and remained 
largely dormant until it was reawakened abruptly by 
the great Mississippi River flood of 1927: In that year 
Congress authorized the Chief of Engineers to make 
comprehensive surveys of approximately 200 streams and 
rivers with a view to devising plans for their most effec- 
tive treatment in the interests of navigation, irrigation, 
flood control and power development. 

Ensuing years, particularly those of the early ’thirties, 
saw the development of a somewhat different approach 
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to the problem, namely, by means of local agencies, con-~ 


stituted in accordance with state law, known as con- 
setvancy districts. Prominent among these was the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy district in Ohio, 
which was created in 1933 for the purpose of carrying 
forward flood control, water conservation and related 
activities in the valley of the Muskingum river, a tribu- 
tary of the Ohio. At about this time the federal gov- 
ernment was launching its first pump-priming and work- 
relief programs, and since the Muskingum undertaking 
partook of the nature of a public-works project, a request 
was made to the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public works for the necessary funds. These were forth- 
coming in 1935 in the form of an initial allocation of 
$22,090,000 to the Corps of Engineers, which planned, 
supervised and executed the project. Subsequent allot- 
inents amounting to $5,100,000 were made from P. W. A. 
funds. Additional funds to complete the project (esti- 
‘mated cost $8,900,000) are being provided from the 
regular appropriations for the civil functions of the War 
department. 

The plans for this scheme envisaged the construction 
of a series of reservoirs (14 in all), the purpose of which 
was to. impound run-off flows during storms, thereby 
retarding the run-off and preventing floods, the im- 
pounded water to be released into the respective streams 















Showing Work in Progress on a Bridge Across the Santa Ana 
River, in Lower California, to Carry the Relocated Line of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at the Prado Dam 


as soon after storms as would be permitted by the capaci- 
ties of the channels. To avoid their inundation by these 
reservoirs, it was necessary to relocate portions of four 
railroads at nine different locations.* This relocation 
work entailed the construction of 67.5 miles of tracks, 
including 16.64 miles of sidings, at a total cost of $6,000,- 
000. At two other locations, railroad branch lines that 
would have been submerged in part by reservoirs were 
abandoned. 

* The railroad relocation work required by this flood-control project was 
described in detail in two articles in the Railway Age, one appearing in 


the issue of December 28, 1935, page 851, and the other in the issue of 
September 5, 1936, page 345. 
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Another flood-control project involving extensive rail- 
road relocation work that was undertaken during this 
period was the Tygart River undertaking in West Vir- 
ginia. Involving the construction of a dam on the Tygart 
river near Grafton, W. Va., this project was included 
as a unit in the reservoir system plan of ten dams for 
the protection of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the reduction of 
flood heights in the upper Ohio River valley. This Jat- 






















Showing Grading Operations in Progress on the Birch Hill Dam 
Relocation Project of the Boston & Maine in Massachusetts 


ter plan was adopted following the great St. Patrick’s 
Day flood of 1936. Prior to this, however, the federal 
government, in addition to flood control, had a particular 
interest in the storage of water in the Tygart River 
valley to augment low water flows in the Monongahela 
river for the benefit of navigation. For this reason, con- 
struction of the project was authorized by the Public 
Works Administration as early as January, 1934, and 
a grant was made to the Corps of Engineers for defray- 
ing its entire cost. Construction of this reservoir neces- 
sitated the relocation of a portion of a single-track branch 
line of the Baltimore & Ohio,* requiring the construc- 
tion of 12.3 miles of new line at a cost of $4,600,000, all 
of which was borne by the government. 

It might be said that these flood-control undertakings, 
with their railroad relocations, were only more or less 
isolated, unrelated parts of a much larger picture which 
had not yet taken definite shape. As parts of the same 
picture there were other widely-scattered reservoir proj- 
ects, including a number of undertakings of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior. Typical of 
these was the relocation of a section of the Union Pacific’s 
main line around the Echo reservoir east of Ogden, Utah. 
This job, costing about a half million dollars, was com- 
pleted about 14 years ago. 

In March, 1936, record floods —devastating and wide- 
spread—occurred in a number of eastern, northeastern 
and central states, leaving great property damage and 


*This relocation project was described in detail in an article in the 


Railway Age of August 28, 1937, page 267. 
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loss of life in their wake. The result was a nation-wide 
demand for action, culminating in the passage by the 
federal Congress of the Omnibus Flood Control Act of 
June 22, 1936. This act contained the seeds of a direct, 
nation-wide attack on the flood-control problem. Aside 
from establishing a national policy on flood-control, it 
approved 270 specific projects having a total estimated 
cost of $310,000,000, and directed that federal investiga- 
tions of rivers and other waterways for flood control 
and allied purposes be prosecuted under the supervision 
of the Secretary of War and under the direction of the 
Chief of Engineers, with certain functions pertaining to 
water-flow retardation and soil erosion prevention being 
delegated to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This act recognized that “destructive floods upon the 
rivers of the United States, upsetting orderly processes 
and causing loss of life and property, including the 


erosion of lands, and impairing and obstructing naviga- 


tion, highways, railroads and other channels of commerce 
between the states, constitute a menace to national wel- 
fare” and established the principle that the federal gov- 
ernment should improve or participate in the improve- 
ment of navigable waters or their tributaries for flood- 
control. purposes if the benefits are in excess of the 
estimated costs and “if the lives and social security of 
people are otherwise adversely affected.” However, it 
specified that lands, easements and rights-of-way neces- 
sary to the construction of specific projects must be pro- 
vided by the states, their political sub-divisions or re- 
sponsible local agencies without cost to the federal gov- 
ernment. Subsequent legislation relieved the states of 
part of this burden, with the result that now the entire 
costs of flood-control reservoirs carried out under the 
terms of the 1936 legislation and subsequent acts, includ- 
ing necessary railroad relocations, are borne by the federal 
government. 
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Federal legislative acts of 1937, 1938, 1939 and 1941 
have broadened and clarified details of the general policy 
established by the act of 1936, and have authorized 
numerous additional projects, as well as surveys of nearly 
every stream in the country where serious flood problems 
have been encountered. Funds: for carrying out the 
flood-control work are made available by means of the 
yearly War Department Civil Appropriations acts. While 
many of the projects that have been authorized to date 
consist largely of levee and dike work, a considerable 
number of them involve the construction of flood-control 
reservoirs, many of which are necessitating railroad relo- 
cations. 


Relocation Projects Listed 


The extent of these relocation projects is shown in the 
two tables accompanying this article. Table I comprises 
a listing of approved projects for which construction 
funds have been made available. These projects are now 
in various stages of development; a number have been 
completed recently, others are in the construction stage 
with some nearing completion, while still others have 
not yet reached the active stage. This table, it will be 
noted, contains reference to 19 dams in 12 drainage 
basins, requiring 24 different railroad projects. Meas- 
ured by their size, these projects vary over a wide range. 
A few of them require bridge work only, but the great 
majority of those for which information is given will 
necessitate relocation projects, the trackage involved 
ranging from less than a mile to 20 miles. 

On the basis of the mileage involved, the relocation 
of the main line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
the John Martin reservoir* (formerly known as the Cad- 
doa reservoir) in Colorado is the largest single reloca- 


* This project was described in detail in an illustrated articl blish 
in the Ratlway Age of December 20. icle published 








Table I—Railroad Relocation Projects at Reservoirs Undertaken Under the Various Flood-Control Acts, Which 
Are Complete or Under Way, or for Which Construction Funds Are Available 


Railroad Estimated 
Reservoir General Location Railroads Involved Mileage Cost Remarks 
i i basin Millers river, 27.3 miles above 
copper iain daar ts mouth (Mass.) B. & M. — $1.250,000 
Red River basin Red River, 15 miles S. W. of M.-K.-T. 9.0 
St. L.-S. -F. 18.50 4,078,170 
Denison dam Durant, Okla. 3 Bridges 
SS Arkansas river, 1.4 miles from A Tee Se 8: 20.00 2,508,000 
Caddoa, Colo. 
Great Salt Plains dam Salt Fork , aga river near A. T. & SS: ¥. 8.00 93,570 
Vining, a. 
Hulah dam Cones river, 77 miles west of Bulah, A. T. & S. F. 2.90 326,000 
Okla. 
White River basin Black river, 5 miles N. W. of Mo. Sou. 1.20 46,600 
Clearwater dam Leeper, Mo. per ee i om 
Upper Mississippi River basin Lake Traverse, 5 miles south of - M. St.-P. 4 3 Bridges 4,28 
Lake Traverse and Bois De N. Dak.-S. Dak. line M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. 
Sioux river G. N. 
Lac Qui Parle dam, Minn. Minnesota river, 10 miles N. W. of G. N. 77,000 . Exclusive of W. P. A. 
Montevideo, Minn. 
Abcgheny-Monongahels River , 
Loyal Creek dam Loyalhanna creek, 4.5 miles above Penna. 7.50 752,000 
the mouth (Pa.) ‘ 
Mahoning Creek dam Mahoning creek, near McCrea Fur- B. & O. 2 Bridges 151,765 
nace, Pa. j 
Tionesta Creek dam Tionesta creek, 114 miles above the Sheffield & Tionesta | 14.20 235,570 
mouth (Pa.) 
Youghiogheny River dam Youghiogheny river, 1.2 miles above B. & O. 19.70 352,000 Aband. of Confluence-Oak- 
Confluence, Pa. land Jct. Br. prop. 
New River basin New river, 3 miles above Hinton, N. & W. 76 94,000 
Bluestone dam W. Va. Virginian 1.21 71,000 
Santa: Ana River basin Santa Ana river, 1 mile west of A. T. & S. F. 5.00 700,000 
ae ag P; 3.00 52,000 
Los Angeles River basin Los Angeles river, 15 miles N. W. Sou. Pac. . A 
Sepulveda dam of Los Angeles, Cal. Sou. Pac. Bridge 149,400 
Willamette River basin Row river, 7 miles above the mouth Ore., Pac. & East 6.50 248,300 
orena dam (Ore.) : 
Fern Ridge dam Long Tom river, 12 miles N. W. of Sou. Pac. (Marsh- 3.00 192,000 
Eugene, Ore. - field Br.) 
St. Francis River basin St. Francis river, directly S. W. of St. L.-S. F. 13.00 942,000 
appapello dam Wappapello, Mo. 
Yazoo River basin Coldwater river, 4 miles north of Ill. Cent. 4.40 654,000 


Arkabutla dam 


Arkabutla, Mo. 
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tion project that has been undertaken under the pro- 
visions of the 1936 Flood Control act. Now completed, 
this project entailed the relocation of 20 miles.of single- 
track line at a cost of $2,508,000. Only slightly maller 


in size, as measured by the railroad mileage involved, is - 


the relocation of St. Louis-San Francisco trackage that 
is being necessitated by the Denison dam and reservoir 
project near Durant, Okla. Divided into several parts, 
this project will involve the construction of 18.50 miles 
of new single-track line, which, including the cost of 
relocating 9 miles of Missouri-Kansas-Texas trackage 
at the same dam, will entail an expenditure of $4,078,170. 

Then there is the project involving the relocation of 
14.2 miles of the Sheffield and Tionesta at the Tionesta 
Creek dam in Pennsylvania, at a cost of $235,570, and 
that requiring the relocation of 13 miles of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco at the Wappapello dam on the St. Francis 
river in Missouri, which will cost $942,000. Measured 
on a per-mile basis, the most costly of the projects listed 
in Table I is that involving the relocation of 3.25 miles 
of the double-track main line of the Boston & Maine at 
the Birch Hill dam on the Millers river in Massachu- 
setts, at a cost of $1,250,000. In one case—that where 
a part of the Confluence-Oakland Junction branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in Pennsylvania is menaced by a 
reservoir in the Youghiogheny river—it has been pro- 
posed that the line be abandoned. 


Other Approved Projects 


Table II lists those railroad relocation projects that 
will be made necessary by flood-control reservoirs that 
have received congressional approval but for which funds 
have not yet been made available. Under this classifica- 
tion, as listed in the table, there are 10 dams that will 
require 11 separate relocation projects. Among these 
are two sizeable undertakings that will entail relatively 
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of the Erie and the New York, Ontario & Western. 
The Whitney reservoir will require the relocation of a 
total of 11 miles of lines of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

In addition, the Flood Control Act of 1941 increases 
the authorizations available for the prosecution of the 
approved comprehensive plans for several river basins 
for which partial authorizations were provided in the 
Flood Control Act of 1938. A number of reservoirs 
requiring railroad relocations will be constructed under 
these additional authorizations, but at the present time 
it is not possible to state definitely which projects will 
be selected. Based on one possible program, it appears 
that six reservoirs may be undertaken, involving 84 miles 
of railroad relocations at an estimated cost of $8,500,000. 

As already indicated, the projects listed in Tables I 
and II comprise work that has been authorized under 
the terms of the 1936 Flood Control Act and subsequent 
legislation, which specify that such projects shall be car- 
ried out under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 
Undoubtedly, as time goes by, further flood-control 
reservoir projects requiring railroad relocations will be 
approved under this legislation. 


Not the Only Relocation 


‘But the projects listed in the tables and given in the 
foregoing are not the only government undertakings that 
are necessitating railroad relocation work. A number of 
reservoir projects requiring the relocation of railroads 
are being carried out by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
most of which are designed primarily for irrigation and 
water conservation purposes, but some of which have 
other functions, such as flood control, power generation 
or navigation betterment. In fact, in this classification 
is included the largest and most costly single relocation 
project that has yet been required as a result of the 








Table II—Railroad Relocations for Reservoirs Authorized Under Various Flood-Control Acts, for Which Con- 
struction Funds Have Not Been Allotted 


Reservoir 
Merrimack River basin 
Hopkinton-Everett dam 
Connecticut River basin 
Claremont dam 
Susquehanna River basin 
Davenport Center dam 
West Oneonta dam 
Buffalo Bayou basin 
White Oak dam 
Upper Mississippi River basin 
Coralville dam 
Ohio River basin 
Conemaugh River dam 
Dillon dam 


Falmouth dam 
Wolf creek dam 


Hopkinton, N. H. 


Licking river, 7. miles 


General Location 
Contoocook & Piscataquog rivers, near West 
Sugar river, 7.1 miles above the mouth (N. H.) 


Charlotte creek, 4 miles above the mouth (N. Y.). 
Otego creek, 2 miles above the mouth (N. Y.). 


White Oak bayou, near Houston, Tex. 
Iowa river, 9 miles above Iowa City, Iowa 


Conemaugh river, near Tunnelton, Pa. 

Licking river, 6.1 miles above the mouth (Ohio) 
E. of Falmouth, Ky. 
Cumberland river, 10 miles S. W. of Jamestown, Ky. Sou. 


Railroad Estimated 


Railroads Involved Mileage Cost 


B. & M. 5.25 $800,000 


B. & M. 3.20 550,000 


5.70 506,600 


262,500 


Uls. & Del. (N.Y.C.) 
Sou. N. Y. — 


Burl.-R. I. 
COR: To& P: 


10.60 556,216 


1.53 301,700 


Penna. 16.72 
B. & O. 19.00 
L. & N. — 


8,433,398 
3,867,000 

425,000 
1,730,000 


Ky. & Tenn. see 500,000 








heavy construction, namely, a project involving 15.50 
miles of the Conemaugh division of the Pennsylvania 
near Tunnelton, Pa., to cost $8,433,398, and a project 
involving 19 miles of the Baltimore & Ohio’s line between 
Columbus, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va., which will cost 
$3,867,000. 

Table II does not include mention of projects that 
are authorized in the recently-passed 1941 flood-control 
authorization bill. Of the reservoirs specifically author- 
ized by name in this act, there are only two that will 
necessitate the relocation of railroad lines. These are the 
Stillwater reservoir on the Lackawanna river in Penn- 
sylvania and the ‘Whitney reservoir on the Brazos river 
in Texas. Construction of the Stillwater reservoir will 
necessitate the relocation of a total of 4.3 miles of lines 


construction of a reservoir. This is the well-known 
Shasta Dam* relocation of the Southern Pacific in the 
upper valley of the Sacramento river in Northern Califor- 
nia. Begun in 1938 and now nearing completion, this 
project required the construction of 30.1 miles of new 
single-track line in rugged mountain country at an esti- 
mated cost of approximately $18,000,000. 

The Bureau of Reclamation also has two other reser- 
voir projects under way at the present time that entail 
railroad relocations. One of these is the Grand Coulee 
Dam project on the Columbia river in the State of 

* This project has been the subject of four separate articles in the 
Railway Age, two describing general features of the undertaking, whi 
were — in the issues of June 22, 1940, and June 14, 1941, one 
describing the grading methods employed, published in the June 21, 194, 
issue, and one describing the bridge work. involved, which was publish 
in the issue of June 28, 1941. 
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Construction View of a Portion of the Relocated Line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at the John Martin Reservoir Project on the 
Arkansas River in Colorado 


Washington, which has necessitated the relocation of a 
total of 29 miles of single-track lines of the Great North- 
ern at a total cost of $2,000,000. The other is the Deer 
Creek Dam project on the Provo river near Provo, Utah, 
in connection with which it was necessary to relocate 
about 10.5 miles of the Provo-Heber City branch of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 

Aside from the reservoir projects requiring railroad 
relocations that are being carried out by the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, it is possible 
that a limited amount of such work is currently being 
made necessary by reservoirs that are being constructed 
by various other agencies, such as power authorities or 
conservancy districts, although it is not likely that such 
undertakings comprise more than a small fraction of the 
total. A certain amount of railroad work has also been 
made necessary by the flood-control activities that have 
been, and are being, conducted along the Mississippi 
river by the Mississippi River Commission. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that by far the great- 
est part of the reservoir construction work, together with 
the attendant railroad relocations, that is now in prog- 
ress or planned is being prosecuted under the supervision 
of the Corps of Engineers. For carrying out the activi- 
ties of the engineers, the country is divided into divisions, 
which are further sub-divided into districts, the boun- 
daries of which generally follow the dividing lines be- 
tween major drainage basins. It is the district engineers, 
acting under the supervision of the division engineers 
and the Chief of Engineers, who are in direct charge of 
the flood-control activities, including the relocation 
projects, 


The Procedure 


As a rule, the procedure to be followed in carrying out 
a specific relocation project is set forth in a written 
agreement between the railroad involved and the district 
engineer. The exact details of each agreement are worked 
out through negotiation between the railroad and the 
district engineer. Generally speaking, the necessary re- 
location surveys are made by the district engineer in 
collaboration with the engineering: department of the 
interested railroad. The actual work of constructing the 
relocated lines or of making any other changes in rail- 
road property necessitated by reservoir construction, may 
be performed in accordance with any one of the three 
different modes of procedure, as follows: (1) The rail- 
toad may perform all of the work with its own forces; 
(2) the district engineer may award contracts to private 
firms for the grading and bridge work, and ask the rail- 
road to lay the track; or (3) all of the work may be 


performed by private firms under contracts awarded by 
the Corps of Engineers or by the railroad. 

As a rule, new trackage and structures that are con- 
structed in carrying out relocation projects are built in 
accordance with the standard practices of the particular 
railroad, and any bridges necessitated by the new aline- 
ment are designed by the railroad. The compensation 
that is paid the railroad is fixed through negotiation be- 
tween the railroad and the district engineer, taking into 
account all pertinent factors, such as increases or de- 
creases in the costs of operating and maintaining the 
relocated line and the salvage value of the rails, struc- 
tures and equipment abandoned. 

It is apparent, from the facts given in this article, that 
the relocation of railroad lines at flood-control and other 
types of impounding reservoirs has developed into an 
activity of no mean proportions and, further, that it is 
likely to continue on a substantial scale for some years 
to come, although it is possible that work on some of the 
projects may be delayed or postponed during the present 
emergency. 





A Newly-Dressed Hudson-Type Locomotive Backs Onto the New 
“Empire State Express” of the New York Central at Harmon, N. Y. 









Southern Stores Using 
Fewer Cars 


ATERIAL-HANDLING forces of the Southern 
M are giving special attention to a program to help 
the railroads meet peak loading without a car 
shortage. A recently inaugurated campaign among em- 
ployees, as well as shippers, has as its object the use of 
fewer cars and car days in handling company material. 
Interest in the drive has its incentive in the knowledge 
that a railroad is its own largest shipper. Its demand 
in car days is enormous. The thought is also expressed 
that the railroads not only can profitably apply to their 
own materials rules which other shippers are expected 
to observe, and also that railroad forces should set an 
example for other shippers in the thoroughness with 
which rules governing the use of railroad equipment are 
applied. 

Items definitely receiving attention are the tabulation 
of light railway loaded cars received from any source; 
the Ful anticipation of requirements at outlying points 
to eliminate the need for the special movement of cars 
from distribution centers and large repair points; the 
maximum loading of scrap cars moving to concentration 
points, and the loading of cars from distribution points 
with materials for more than one destination; the use 
of trucks in local deliveries and in moving less-than- 
car-load consignments of company material to and from 
freight stations; and the prompt unloading and release 
of cars. 


39 Supply Points 


The Southern System, with its 7,794 miles of line has 
39 supply points, consisting of 7 districts stores, 15 di- 
vision stores and 17 local stores. This is exclusive of a 
system scrap yard and points where coal, ties and rail 
are handled. Storehouse facilities at Chattanooga and 
John Sevier, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; Columbia and 
Hayne, S. C.; Macon, Ga. and Jacksonville, Fla., include 


Material-handling 
forces join drive 
to release freight 
equipment for 
revenue service 


Industrial Crane 
with 50-Ft. Boom in 
the Scrap Yard 


brick buildings with concrete floors built in the period 
from 1924 to 1927. Other buildings and roadways have 
since received attention. Lift trucks and skids, tractors, 
crane trucks and street trucks have also been provided. 


800 Cars a Week 


In a recent week these stores received in the aggregate 
400 cars containing material, including 30 cars of scrap. 
Outbound movements amounted to approximately 400 
cars, likewise including scrap, but excluding fuel, rail, 
ties or ballast. Most of these movements involve cars 
which could be used for revenue service. Tonnage 
shipped in the year 1940 included 90,437 tons of scrap, 
consisting of 16,078 tons of scrap rail, 52,938 tons of 
iron and steel scrap, 17,361 tons of scrap wheels for ex- 
change, and 4,060 tons of brass and other non-ferrous 
scrap. These car movements indicate only a part of the 
car requirements for company material. Movements in 
and out of stores, transfers from one point to another 
and the type of equipment used are factors. Other 
factors are the tons per load, the character of loading, 
and the detention time for loading. It has become one 
of the important jobs of the supply forces to study each 
of these factors more carefully as the need for revenue 
equipment has become more pressing. 


Economical Scrap Handling 


Iron and steel requiring preparation and sorting has 
been concentrated at Hayne, S. C., upon a 20 acre tract 
of land. Locomotives and cars are also dismantled there. 
The area was laid with seven tracks, each 1000 ft. in 
length. All scrap, other than rail, wheels and other 
heavy materials which can be readily segregated at points 
of origin, is collected at this yatd. In July, 1941, un- 
loadings totaled 109 cars, with an average of 26 tons 
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per car while shipments aggregated 160 car loads, with 
an average of 42 tons per car. A total of 42,497 tons 
of miscellaneous iron and steel was assorted and shipped 
during the first seven months of 1941. 

The tracks are constructed on 60-ft. centers. This ar- 
rangement permits the maximum utilization of all avail- 
able space as locomotive cranes can operate effectively 
through that range from adjoining tracks. The equip- 
ment includes two 20-ton locomotive cranes with 50-ft. 
booms and 54-in. magnets. These cranes have separate 
gas-powered units to generate the current for the large 
magnets. . This has made it possible to handle scrap at 
the rate of a ton per minute over extended periods of 
time, which was not possible with the stand-by time 
lost in taking coal and water when steam was used to 
produce current for the magnets. 

The first principle observed in handling the scrap is to 
sort it to the fullest extent possible in the initial unload- 
ing. This is done by unloading larger pieces requiring 
cutting and other preparation around what might be 
termed the edges of an unloading area. This permits 
cutting without re-handling. The-second principle ob- 
served is to avoid unloading scrap on top of unassorted 
scrap already on the ground. The small scrap, which 
must be sorted by hand, can thus be thrown directly into 
adjoining piles representing various scrap classifications. 
The watch-word is to avoid large piles of unassorted 
scrap as they necessarily mean increased cost when such 
scrap is later assorted and prepared. Scrap on the 
Southern must be retained for varying and indefinite 
periods before disposition and the volume is heavy. To 
handle it in accordance with the principles outlined, the 
largest available area on the System was utilized. 


Storekeeping Simplified 


Materials at storehouses are stored as close to their 
point of use as possible. It is the thought on the South- 
ern that such a plan is the most effective form of shop 
delivery. Switching of cars for this purpose, and car 
detention for off-platform loading and unloading have 
been reduced by the use of tractors and crane trucks and 
by the construction of hard-surfaced roadways. At 
Spencer, for example, one or more cars which were 
previously spotted one or more times can now be un- 
loaded on storehouse tracks by trucks operating on a 
paved road on the opposite side of the receiving platform, 


In the System Scrap Handling Yards at Haynes, S. C. 
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Yale Electric Crane Trucks with Telescoping Booms Handle Trailers 
and Skids at Spencer, S. C.—Note Concrete Paving 


while two new heavy-duty electric crane trucks are 
available at Spencer for expediting the loading or un- 
loading of cars spotted elsewhere in the shop area. In 
special programs, such as renewing bottoms of steel hop- 
per cars, the steel is unloaded by crane onto.the ground 
adjoining the repair point and taken direct from that 
point as needed. Further arranging of such material 
after unloading by crane is considered a waste of time. 
The same method is observed in unloading lumber and 
other material for use in a wood freight car repair pro- 
gram which is being carried on at a rapid rate. The 
practice of issuing materials directly from original con- 
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tainers is also observed as far as practicable. Such a 
plan avoids some of the re-handling otherwise necessary 
in shelf and bin storage. Regardless of the method of 
storage, a definitely established arrangement and cleanli- 
ness is stressed. 


Novel Stock Records 


The Southern’s system of stock records is proving use- 
ful in the campaign to conserve cars. Each storehouse 
has a complete printed list of all standard items of ma- 
terial used. This list is compiled on a material class 
basis. It is the base record for establishing a uniform 
identification for all items of material. Blank forms, 
printed in the same line sequence as the catalog lists, but 
perforated to permit a separation into narrow strips are 
used to record quantities on hand. These strips for a 
given class are fastened to a clip board with the printed 
lists when the quantities on hand are counted. 

Local stores, having no other record of stock, report 
their needs on this strip as well as quantities on hand. 
Division stores supply local stores through that medium. 
Division stores also maintain a card record for each 
item of material needed in its territory. Strips from 
all points in the territory are pegged and the quantities 
recorded on the card. From this source, aggregate needs 
are determined. The total of each item on hand and 
the total needed are then recorded on a new set of strips. 
The latter are then sent to the district stores where they 
again serve as a basis for supply from that source. 

A similar procedure is followed at the district stores 
for the purpose of reporting data to the office of the 
general storekeeper. Requisitions on the purchasing de- 
partment for material are now prepared in the district 
- stores and plans are under way to permit the preparation 
of such requisitions in the office of the general store- 
keeper. Under this plan only one requisition for ma- 
terial needed will be necessary instead of the number 
now prepared at the district stores. This system pro- 
vides an effective history of the consumption of ma- 
terial that is especially useful in consolidating orders and 
making direct shipments. Another function of this 
record is to provide, for certain items of material, data 
representing the quantities of material used for account- 
ing and material balance sheet purposes. 


Wheel and Bearing Records 


Axles, wheels, journal brass, driving journal com- 
pound and other items represent materials which are 
either singular as to use, or for which the major use is 
involved in one class of repair or service. For all such 
materials, the plan in effect on the Southern, first of all, 
is to accomplish the monthly stock check with the turn 
of the month. This produces the inventory figure which 
must be available to replenish the stock. Taking journal 
brass as an example, a separate tabulation of invoices is 
maintained, showing the total quantity of journal brass 
received in the month. Inventory figures of quantities 
on hand at the end of the previous month, and at the end 
of the current month, are known, and from these three 
factors, the number of journal brass which have been 
used in the course of a month is determined. 

The next question is a distribution of the value of 
journal brass according to use. The largest number of 
journal brass by far are used on freight cars. The ac- 
tion taken, therefore, is to compute the value of journal 
brass used on locomotives and on passenger cars from the 
individual requisitions, as such issues constitute the 
minor portion of the total. The sum of these minor 
issues is, in turn, deducted from the total number of 
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journal brass used in a month as represented by the 
summary inventory figures. The difference represents 
the major use of journal brass in repairs to freight cars. 

It will be noted the monthly inventory figure of these 
materials is used for a two-fold purpose, one, to obtain 
the record of the value of material used, the other, to 
provide a basis for replenishing the stock. The South- 
ern questions why one should ignore the inventory figure 
for accounting purposes, when it is available as a re- 
sult of compilations for stock control purposes? The 
determination of-the inventory at the turn of the month 
permits its use for both purposes. Obvious benefits 
result from the summary computation of the value of 
material used. 

One set of price cards, located in the office of the 
general storekeeper, constitute the means of identifying 
the prices of material used. These cards are arranged 
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to correspond with the items of material as shown on the 
printed catalog lists. Invoices are sent to the consignee 
to be verified as to the receipt of the material. Freight 
bills are attached to the invoices at that point. The 
invoices then pass on schedule from the consignee to 
the office of the general storekeeper where they are ar- 
ranged in material class and item number order, then 
compared with the price card and the changes noted. 
To the fullest extent possible average prices are used. 
Prices are furnished to the storehouses. This method, 
it is felt, has definite advantages. It permits the indi- 
vidual actually issuing material to mark the price on the 
issue requisitions and thus reduces the possibility of 
error in pricing material used. 


Correct Freight Charges 


A new method is used in establishing foreign line 
freight charges on company material for price and record 
purposes. Waybills covering company material, sup- 
ported with the requisite number of copies of freight 
bills, on which the amount of freight has not been re- 
ported by agents, are sent currently to the audit office. 
The waybills are there checked as to the rate, and the 
correct amount of freight charges to be paid to other 
lines is computed. The amount of foreign line freight is 
then recorded on the company material freight bill and 
sent to the consignee. The freight bill is then attached 
by the consignee to the invoice with the result that when 
the invoice and freight bill reach the office of the general 
storekeeper the correct amount of freight charges are 
available for use in determining the price at which ma- 
terial stands in the account. The amount of freight 
charges, when determined, is charged direct to the ma- 
terial and supply account. This charge is offset by the 
inclusion in the cost of the material, of the same amount 

of freight charges taken from the audited freight bill 
which was sent to the consignee. 

This plan eliminates the effort previously involved in 
reconciling the amount of freight charged to the material 
and supply account with freight charges taken into the 
account by a consignee, as there is only one charge to 
the stock account for freight and that is based upon a 
correct amount. It also eliminates the threading of 


numerous corrections in the amount of freight charges 
through the material and supply account and price struc- 
ture, which occur under any plan which permits a freight 
charge to the material and supply account before the 
exact amount of freight charges to be paid other lines 
is determined. 





Broad Street Station in Richmond, Va., Is One of the Country's 
Most Imposing. It Is Owned and Operated by the Richmond, 


Fredericksburg & Potomac and the Atlantic Coast Line 
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James J. Hill’s Philosophy 
of Railroad Management 


Before Professor William J. Cunningham assumed in 
1916 at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration the professorship of transportation—desig- 
nated by the name of, and endowed in part by, James J. 
Hill—he visited Mr. Hill at Jekyl Island, Ga., and, in 
the course of a long conversation, elicited from Mr. Hill 
his philosophy of railroad management. Professor Cun- 
ningham, immediately thereafter, set down in writing 
his recollection of Mr. Hill’s opinions, and subsequently 
secured Mr. Hill’s acknowledgement that these notes 
were a correct statement of his views. The article which 
follows is a verbatim transcription of these notes. The 
ascendancy of the railway unions and the shifting of 
transportation from partial monopoly to intense compe- 
tition make it necessary for the successful railway man- 
ager today to encompass a larger field of action than 
that indicated by Mr. Hill. Nevertheless his counsel 
appears to be as timely today as when he gave expres- 
sion to it, for the area of managerial responsibility which 
it covers. These notes were published in the November, 
1941, issue of the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society (Baker Library, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass.) 
and we are grateful to the editor of that periodical and 
to Professor Cunningham for permission to reprint them 
here.—EbirTor. 


NTELLIGENT management of railroads must be 

based upon exact knowledge of facts. Guesswork 

will not do. There are too many railroad officials 
who guess, and far too few who know. On the Great 
Northern, a man who begins to guess, soon guesses him- 
self out of a job. 

The fundamental statistics which reflect the degree of 
success or failure in railroad operation should be simple 
and concise. They should not be elaborate. Refine- 
ment in such statistics is apt to cloud the vital features. 

The intelligent units of revenue are the average receipts 
per ton-mile and the average receipts per passenger- 
mile. These units reflect the revenue-producing power 
of the traffic which is moved. 

The most satisfactory cost unit is operating expenses 
per train-mile. This unit includes all expenses, not only 
those connected with the actual train movement but also 
the cost of maintaining way, structures, and equipment, 
as well as the cost of the administrative machinery. 

The income, therefore, has its indices in the ton-mile 
and passenger-mile receipts, and the outgo has its index 
in the cost per train-mile. 

Obviously the desideratum is to secure the maximum 
units of revenue (ton-miles and passenger-miles) with 
the minimum units of expense (train-miles). Stated in 
other terms, the superintendent must be held responsible 
for securing the greatest trainload consistent with safety 
and good service. 

There is a tendency in railroading to neglect small 
things. One-hundredth of a cent added to the average 
revenue per ton-mile, or one-hundredth of a cent saved 
in the cost of producing a ton-mile, may seem to be a 
very small amount. It 1s a small amount when taken 
by itself. Yet it represents one cent for each ton hauled 
one hundred miles and, when it is applied to billions of 
ton-miles, it means savings of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. A reduction of one-hundredth of a cent in 
the average cost of moving a ton of freight one mile on 
the Chicago & North Western Railway in the fiscal year 
1915 would have increased the net revenue of that rail- 
way approximately $625,000. 

The effect of the train-load on the ton-mile cost is 
obvious. The greater part of freight train-mile costs are 
but slightly affected by small increases in train tonnage, 
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particularly if the additional tonnage is secured by in- 
creasing the average load per car. Assuming a cost 
of $3.00 per train-mile and an average trainload of 500 
tons of revenue freight, the cost per net ton-mile is 0.6 
cents. If better supervision increases the trainload 10 
net tons, either by better car loading or fewer trains 
moving with less than their tonnage rating, the cost per 
net ton-mile will fall to 0.59 cents, thus saving one- 
hundredth of a cent in the ton-mile cost and adding large 
sums in the aggregate to net revenue. 

Unless the executive officers, the general manager, 
the general superintendent, and the superintendents know 
what it is costing them to produce ton-miles, there can be 
no strict accountability for efficiency and the management 
fails in its prime duty to the stockholders. Each di- 
vision of a railroad should be furnished with accurate 
information, compiled by the accounting department, 
showing its performance in ton-miles, train-miles, and 
costs, and each superintendent should be held responsible 
for economy in the operation of his division. 

Obviously, the cost of producing a ton-mile will vary 
within wide limits on different roads and on different 
divisions of any one road. The cost is the resultant of 
many factors, some of which are beyond the control of 
the superintendent. The division with dense traffic, with 
favorable grades, easy curvature, few bridges and tunnels, 
modern facilities and well-balanced traffic, should show 
a lower cost than a division less fortunately situated. 
The unit costs of the first division are not to be com- 
pared with those of the second division. Such a method 
would obviously be unfair. But it is fair and proper to 
compare the performance of any division in any month 
with the performance on the same division in the pre- 
ceding month or in the same month of the preceding year. 
Differences, if not readily accounted for by factors known 
to the general officers, must be explained, and losses in 
efficiency corrected. The basic concrete figures, in simple 
form, are to come from the accounting department as 
promptly as they can be compiled, but the analysis of 
all factors and the supplementary data and explanations 
should come from the superintendent. In making such 
analysis he should be free to call upon the accounting de- 
partment for full information and he should regard the 
accounting department as a friend rather than as an in- 
quisitor. 

The burden of the detail, and the explanations, how- 
ever, should rest upon the superintendent. This method 
encourages him to know. It is opposed to the common 
method of guessing. 

In the nature of the transportation business, with its 
many expenses common both to passenger and to freight 
traffic, it is plain that an absolutely accurate division of 
expenses between passenger and freight service is im- 
practicable. Yet the difficulties are not insurmountable, 
and it is possible by the adoption of a uniform basis, 
consistently adhered to, to arrive at costs per passenger- 
mile and per ton-mile which may be used fairly for com- 
parative purposes and which come within the definition 
of known facts. The Great Northern’s method makes it 
possible fairly to compare each division. with itself, each 
district with itself, and the system as a whole with itself, 
and to eliminate guesswork in explanations. 

The principle of knowing what things cost cannot be 
.toa.stro asized.. .It. should be inculcated in the 
minds of all railroad officers and as well in the minds of 
all understudies. Tlfe right mental attitude is highly 
important. A man who has not been started right is 
difficult to teach. If he learns a thing wrong, it is natural 
for him to continue to do the thing wrong, even when 
the error is pointed out. Consequently, the right ideas 
should be impressed upon a man when he is young and 
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when he is forming his business character. Then, when 
he is advanced to a position of responsibility, he naturally 
does things right. The Great Northern policy is to 
take the men who are to become superintendents and give 
them an insight into the significance of cost statistics 
before they become superintendents. Such men spend 
some time in the accounting department so as to become 
familiar with and to appreciate the sources of informa- 
tion as well as the meaning and importance of the figures. 
The Great Northern accounting department is in charge 
of a man who was once a superintendent. His chief 
assistant and understudy has had similar training. The 
accounting department, therefore, is not lacking in its 
appreciation of operating difficulties, and the superin- 
tendents are brought up to regard that department as 
a part of their own organization, and its work as a 
valuable aid in producing satisfactory and economical 
results. é 

There is too much of “it can’t be done” and of “our 
conditions are totally different.” Difficulties and differ- 
ences are recognized but they must not be allowed to 
block needed reforms in methods which continue to exist 
largely because they have existed a long time. The 
mental attitude means much in accomplishing results. 
Often, a change in personnel is the only means of bring- 
ing up standards. The official-who was brought up 
wrong and who cannot see possibilities must make room 
for one who has started right and can surmount difficul- 
ties. 

In training young men in a university to become 
useful in railroad service, the courses should be based 
on sound fundamental principles. First establish a firm 
foundation of fact, then erect the superstructure of detail. 
It is easy to generalize and to give courses which are 
interesting, but they will be of little service, or they may 
even be harmful, unless the student is taught in the be- 
ginning to see things right. The correct viewpoint is 
attainable only by a painstaking and thorough analysis 
of the records of railroad performance. The work should 
be adjusted to actual conditions. The instruction should 
be inductive. The laws which govern modern trans- 
portation methods have their bases in fact, and the varia- 
tions in these laws under varying sets of facts should 
be made clear by an analysis of actual conditions. The 
courses should require a minute analysis of all the factors 
which affect results, and the province of the instructor 
is to weight these factors and to present them in their 
relative degrees of importance. 

To give point to the instruction the figures for rail- 
roads of similar physical traffic and geographic charac- 
teristics should be studied and compared, in an effort 
to arrive at the true explanation of important differences. 
Roads like the North Western and the Burlington may 
be compared with each other or with transcontinental 
lines, such as the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
‘Union Pacific or Santa Fe. In the East, the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, the Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Ohio, or the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine, may be studied. It would be advisable 
to enlist the cooperation of the nearby New England 
railroads in furnishing facilities for laboratory work. 


. Such work would furnish abundant material in which 


to search for truth and from which to gain an experience 
in analysis and perspective of facts. That kind of train- 
ing should fit a young man to perform useful service 
when the necessary practical experience has been ac- 
quired. 

Instruction from books is of relatively little practical 
value. Knowledge must come from an intelligent analy- 
sis of facts and an early appreciation of the importance 
of a knowledge of statistical indices. 














How the Mechanical Engineer Can 
Aid National Defense 


Symposium on transportation at railroad sessions of A.S.M.E. annual 
meeting is addressed by Dickerman, Young, Budd, and Buford 


in meeting the transportation phases of the 

national emergency?” This was the theme of 
a symposium conducted at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers on Thursday, 
December 4, 1941, under the sponsorship of the Railroad 
Division. An entire day, with morning and afternoon 
sessions, was devoted to the subject which was introduced 
by four formal papers. These were presented by Wil- 
liam C. Dickerman, chairman of the board, American 
Locomotive Company; Colonel C. D. Young, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of real estate, purchases and insurance, 
Pennsylvania; Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and commissioner, Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Advisory Commission, Office for Emergency 


“H OW can mechanical engineering assist railroads 


Management; and Charles H. Buford, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance Department, Association of 
American Railroads. 

Following the presentation of these formal papers there 
was a general discussion in which representatives of rail- 
ways and railway equipment manufacturers took part. In 
these discussions numerous instances of substitutions of 
materials and the use of reclaimed materials to meet 
shortages resulting from the operation of priorities on 
critical materials were cited. The situation facing the 
railroads was well summed up by one discussor who said 
that the railroads must and would get necessary mate- 
rials not by “the harsh application of priority ratings,” 
but by a process of give and take. Summaries of the 
principal addresses follow. 


154,000 Cars, 1,000 Locomotives Needed in 1942] 


These are results of W. C. Dickerman’s estimates — But “it may be too 
much to hope that we will get all the material we need"’ 


William C. Dickerman made a broad survey of the 
probable needs of the railroads for freight rolling stock 
and motive power, to meet prospective traffic require- 
ments in 1942. After a careful study of the various esti- 
mates of national income and industrial production made 
by experts in government as well as private agencies, 
Mr. Dickerman said “we believe that the index of indus- 
trial production may approximate 156 for the full year 
of 1941, and average in the vicinity of 175 in 1942. This 
would represent an increase of 12 per cent in 1942 over 
the average for 1941.” 

“National income in 1941 is estimated to be 19 per 
cent above 1940, and in 1942 it is expected to increase 17 
per cent over 1941. Part of the estimated increase for 
1942 is based on an anticipated increase in the general 
price level. An estimate of 1942 national income, in 
terms of 1941 prices—showing a gain of 7 per cent— 
may not be too far off. 

“Now let us examine the carloading picture with these 
estimates in mind. It seems indicated that total carload- 
ings in 1941 will be about 42 to 43 million, or about 16 
to 18 per cent above the 1940 total. And in 1942, the 
total would be between 46 and 47 million, roughly 10 
per cent above the 1941 figure.” 

In estimating the number of cars needed to carry this 
load, Mr. Dickerman referred to the program of 1940 
to increase total freight ownership from 1,646,000 cars 
on July 1 of that year to 1,700,000 by October 1, 1941, 
which fell short of the goal by about 24,000 cars because 
of the shortage of materials, and cited the further pro- 
posal made early in 1941 to increase freight-car owner- 
ship to 1,800,000 by October 1, 1942, calling 100,000 
more new cars than were included in the proposed 1941 
ownership. To this he added the shortage of 24,000 cars 
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in the 1941 program and an additional 30,000 cars to take 
care of retirements during the coming year, making a 
total of 154,000 new cars required to meet the October 
1, 1942, goal. The requirements of materials (in tons) 
for 154,000 freight cars he set forth as follows: Plates, 
827,750; shapes, 654,500; sheets, 223,300; bars, 84,700; 
forgings, including axles, 327,250; steel wheels (one- 
half), 207,900; cast-iron wheels (one-half), 231,000; 
steel castings, 554,400; all other materials, 277,200—a 
total of 3,388,000 tons of material, including 554,000 tons 
of steel castings. “In view of the great need for steel 
castings in connection with the manufacture of ord- 
nance,” said Mr. Dickerman, “finding and allocating 
this requirement is going to be a real job. Assuming 
that this fundamental problem of materials can be solved, 
this means that during the coming year there must be 
an average installation into service of about 12,800 cars 
per month. 
“During the first ten months of 1941 the average num- 
ber of cars installed monthly was about 6,500. In Octo- 
ber it was nearly 9,000. Now, if the October rate, which 
is the highest to date, is not stepped up during the re- 
maining eleven months, we may expect a shortage of at 
least 45,000 cars in the programmed ownership of 1,- 
800,000 cars on October 1, 1942. And if the average is 
no better during the next eleven months than it has been 
during the first ten months of-this year,thenwe may.ex- 
pect the program to fall short of the goal by 75,000 
cars.” 
Taking up the need for more motive power, Mr. 
Dickerman said that it was extremely difficult to use “an 
overall ratio” between the number of freight-car loads 
and the number of locomotives required, and that defi- 
nition of future requirements for additional locomotives 
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must depend upon the requirements of the individual 
carriers. He also reminded his audience that the defense 
program has “broadened the locomotive building indus- 
try’s structure to include the building of tanks, gun car- 
riages and other articles of ordnance and defense.” 
This burden, he said, must be borne in mind in any 
projected plan of locomotive building. 

“Total October shipments of 104 units, including ex- 
ports, from manufacturers and railway shops were higher 


An’ Engineering Problem 


“Mechanical engineering is the art of mo- 
bilizing materials, money, and men for 
the realization of projects beneficial to 
mankind.” Thus Mr. Dickerman quoted 
from President Davis of Stevens’ Institute 
of Technology. “Upon the solution of this 
problem,” he asserted, “depends to a very 
important degree our success in becoming 
the arsenal of democracy, which is the 
goal that America has set for itself.” 


than any month this year,” said he. “On November 1 
of this year the total backlog of locomotives ordered 
and undelivered including railway shops, was 985 units. 
Of these, 311 were domestic steam locomotives, of which 
267 were on order with manufacturers. Under present 
manufacturing conditions this represents a substantial 
part of available shop capacity. 

“On November 1, 1940, unfilled orders totaled 295 
locomotives, of which 137 were domestic steam locomo- 
tives, including 125 on order with manufacturers. And 
foreign orders this November totaled 77, compared with 
26 last November. 

“The number of locomotives available for service in- 
creased from 35,243 on November 1, 1940, to 37,530 on 
November 1, 1941, which represents a gain of 2,287 
units. During the same period locomotives actually in 
service increased 2,803 units, going from 33,126 last year 
to 35,929 on November 1 of this year.” 

Pointing out that on November 1 last, there were 2,377 
fewer locomotives awaiting repair than a year earlier, 
Mr. Dickerman thought that a large number of the 3,778 
remaining unserviceable units were old locomotives which 
could not be repaired satisfactorily and said a survey 
would be required before a definite judgment could be 
formed. He said that “it now looks as though the min- 
imum number of locomotives which builders will be 
asked to deliver in 1942 would total 1,000—half steam 
and half Diesel-electric. This means that orders for 
steam locomotives will have to be increased by about 
200 units, since the backlog now numbers only a little 
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over 300 units, many of which will be delivered by De- 
cember 31. Orders for new Diesel-electric will probably 
not be particularly large, since the backlog is now more 
than 500 units. 

“In addition to supplying domestic requirements, it 
already appears that the builders of steam locomotives 
will have.to provide for more than 300 units for export. 
Of this number, 33 will go to the Mexican railroads 
(with American Locomotive and Baldwin Locomotive 
each supplying about half). There will be 20 units for 
the Yunnan-Burma Railway (supplied by American 
Locomotive) and up to 250 for export under Lend-Lease 
provisions. These will probably be used in Egypt, filling 
the deficit left by motive power shifted to the Near East 
for transporting war materials to Russia. And the mate- 
rials for manufacturing these units might receive prior- 
ity over domestic requirements.” 

In considering the course of future action, Mr. Dicker- 
man said that, first, was the “absolute necessity for im- 
mediate and continued, complete and unselfish-coopera- 
tion of all concerned with transportation, and, second, 
the necessity that materials be made available on schedule 
to the equipment builders. He expressed doubt, how- 
ever, that all of the materials needed would be available 
and that we must learn to do “the best we can with what 
we can get and with what we already have.” Engineers, 
he said, would be called upon to suggest the best ways 
of handling available materials and of the best way of 
using substitutes to the best advantage. 

Doing the best we can with what we have may also 
call for designs simplified in the interests of rapid pro- 
duction, as well as to facilitate the procurement of repair 
parts, “and I am sure,” he continued, “that there is 
unanimous consent in the industry to the pooling of 
designs, dies, tools, and general manufacturing equip- 
ment.” 

Speaking of 1943, Mr. Dickerman said that traffic 
conditions then are largely unpredictable but he believed 
that the burden would undoubtedly increase over the 
1942 level if the war continues. “And one possible 
solution of the situation at that time,” he suggested, “may 
be not merely the freezing of locomotive designs, but the 
restriction of designs that will be made available. This 
is a likelihood which all of us should be turning over 
in our minds now.” ; 

Mr. Dickerman quoted, in closing, the definition of 
mechanical engineering given by President Harvey N. 
Davis of Stevens Institute of Technology—the art of 
mobilizing materials, money, and men for the realization 
of projects beneficial to mankind. “Upon the solution 
of this problem,” said Mr. Dickerman, “depends to a 
very important degree our success in becoming the 
arsenal of democracy which is the goal which America 
has set for itself.” 


Railroad Standards Flexible —Not Fixed 


“A standard is the accepted model of today and railroads will change models 
whenever necessary to improve the plant,’’ said C. H. Buford 


Charles H. Buford recalled reports of meetings of 
railway mechanical officers which were held more than 
70 years ago following the civil war. 

“As a result,” he said, “we have the standard gage of 
track on the American railroads, and for more than 70 
years groups of engineers from many railroads have been 
conferring and working together to bring about uniform- 
ity and interchangeability in parts of railroad cars and 
other facilities. The results of their efforts are evidenced 


by the free interchange of equipment which prevails in 
this country today.” 

There is, he said, a constant urge to continue the pro- 
gram of uniformity commonly called standardization. He 
considered the word “standard” unfortunate, however, 
because most ,people think that it refers to something 
which will not or cannot be changed. “My conception 
of a standard of today,” said ‘he, “is the accepted or 
established rule or model of today and railroads should 
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and will change models wherever necessary to improve 
the railroad plan. This flexibility in railroad methods 
is absolutely necessary and will be readily apparent to 
you from some recent tests of axles for freight cars.” 

He referred to tests of a hollow axle which suggested 
to him that it might replace the solid type and that it 
might be found possible to develop an axle of uniform 
outside diameter, by varying the thickness of the walls, 
for cars of, say, 50 and 70 tons. The bearings would 
then be interchangeable for different capacity cars which 
he thought should reduce manufacturing costs and store 
stocks. 

“A change such as suggested,” he said, would be 
made only after exhaustive laboratory and field tests 
had proved the’ merits of the new type, “because the rail- 
roads place safety above everything else. 

“When I speak of the possibility of a standard size 
bearing for a standard outside diameter hollow axle for 


Another Aspect of the Future 


“Our government is building an enormous 
fleet of cargo-carrying vessels. Is it not 
probable that they will be operated in 
coastal and intercoastal service . . . after 
the war? The government is financing a 
tremendous expansion program for the 
construction of facilities to manufacture 
airplanes. Is it not likely that after the 
war these facilities will turn to the pro- 
duction of commercial airplanes? ... If 
they (the railroads) continue to function 
as a private industry ... they must pro- 
vide cheaper transportation to meet the 
kind of competition to be expected.” 


freight cars,” continued Mr. Buford, “some of you no 
doubt wonder if I am referring to a roller bearing for 
freight cars. I know some people are asking why the 
railroads continue the use of friction bearings on freight 
cars, and they are invariably referring to an advertise- 
ment that receritly appeared in newspapers and mag- 
azines which broadcast much misleading information. 
Among the statements made was one to the effect that 
present freight cars are obsolete and that the railroads 
propose to build many more thousands of obsolete cars, 
and all that is needed to modernize the fleet of 2,000,000 
tailroad and privately owned cars is to put roller bear- 
ings under them. 

“A change from friction to roller bearings for freight 
cars is a change in a standard and deserves consideration 
by mechanical men because of the publicity given the 
question and the implication that the change should be 
made at once.” 

Mr. Buford questioned that there would be any con- 
siderable advantage in roller bearings at train speeds of 
80 to 100 miles per hour and took up the effect of roller 
bearings on freight yard operation. 

“The movement of a car on a track with a descending 
grade,” he said, “is governed by the force of gravity, 
weight of the car, the speed at the start, friction of bear- 
ings, and other resistances and the degree of slope of 
the track. The temperature at the time the move is 
made is of importance with friction bearings. All of 
these elements are considered, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been spent in this country for building 
yards that are properly designed for manual or mechan- 
ical control of cars while being switched. Millions of 
dollars are spent annually to maintain these yards with 
tracks on the proper grades to best handle the switching 
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of cars with friction bearings. Many expensive changes 
would have to be made in railroad switching yards be- 
fore we could consider the universal use of roller bear- 
ings under freight cars. In fact, as the plant stands 
today, it appears to me that if you could wave a magic 
wand and put roller bearings under freight cars right 
now, the entire railroad plant in-this country might be 
seriously crippled within 48 hours.” 

Mr. Buford referred to the suggestions that the rail- 
roads have a standard car and a standard locomotive and 
that they redesign parts of the equipment so as to mini- 
mize the use of certain critical materials such as nickel. 
He told of the proposal of the Car Construction Com- 
mittee approved by the General Committee of the Me- 
chanical Division that during the emergency the rail- 
roads adhere to a limited number of selected types of 
box, auto-box, hopper, gondola and flat cars,* which has 
been adopted by the A. A. R., and pointed out the im- 
ptacticability of a standard steam locomotive because 
of differences in physical characteristics of operating ter- 
ritory, clearances, load limits, fuel supply and traffic. 
“This situation has been met, however,” he continued, 
“by the General Committee of the Mechanical Division 
unanimously agreeing that during the emergency, loco- 
motives. should be built only to existing designs where 
the engineering is completed and where patterns, dies, 
etc., are already available. The locomotive builders will 
contribute to this program by the exchange of plans, en- 
gineering data, and patterns, and will fabricate for 
each other material entering into locomotive construc- 
tion in order that maximum locomotive output be ob- 
tained.” 

Mr. Buford said that the railroads had been told to 
figure on the bulk of the steel for freight cars in sheets 
48 in. wide and under with a limited tonnage probably 
available in 60-in. and 70-in. widths. The Committee on 
Car Construction has analyzed various designs, he said, 
and prepared detailed sketches showing a recommended 
method of construction using plates not wider than 48 
in. which have been approved by the General Committee 
of the Mechanical Division and are being sent to mem- 
bers and car builders so all interested parties will under- 
stand how to utilize these sheets. 

Among the critical materials, a shortage of which has 
created problems for the railroads, he cited nickel steel 
which will no longer be furnished for the construction of 
new riveted boilers. He said that the railroads would 
use carbon steel for new locomotives during the emer- 
gency, but that consideration would be given to building 
a few more fusion-welded boilers if material can be ob- 
tained and the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves. A supply of low-carbon nickel steel for locomo- 
tive bed castings, axles, rods, motion work, and other 
items for both repairs and new construction, and steel 
plates and rivets for repairs on existing locomotive boil- 
ers constructed of nickel steel, he expects to be available 
to the railroads. 

He said that the railroads had also considered the 
substitution of wood and the increased use of various 
alloy steels in freight-car construction ; the wood offered 
no advantage and it is impossible to obtain the alloy 
steels for building freight cars. 

“The temporary conditions facing us call for thought 
as to what mechanical engineers can do to help the rail- 
roads, not so much in the present emergency as to what 
they can do to help the railroads meet conditions after 
the emergency is over,” said Mr. Buford in conclusion. 
“Consider what is happening today. Our government is 
building an enormous fleet of cargo-carrying vessels. Is 





* A list of the proposed designs is set forth in an article on page 789 of 
the November 15, 1941, issue of the Railway Age. 
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it not probable that they will be operated in coastal and 
intercoastal service, with or without government sub- 
sidy, after this war? 

“The government is financing a tremendous expan- 
sion program for the construction of facilities to manu- 
facture airplanes. Is it not likely that after the war these 
facilities will turn to the production of commercial air- 
planes and that the planes will be maintained by gov- 
ernment subsidy ? 

“A move is now under way to get national legislation 
that will take from the states the right to specify the 
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weight and length of loads that can be hauled over their 
highways. This is designed to permit more profitable 
operation of privately owned commercial vehicles on the 
highways. 

“T am not giving you this picture for the purpose of 
debating the merits of the case, but rather to indicate to 
you that the railroads will have a real problem after 
this emergency is over. If they continue to function as 
a private industry, which they certainly should do, they 
must provide cheaper transportation to meet the kind 
of competition to be expected.” 


Common Sense and Ingenuity Demanded by Emergency 


Colonel Young recommends to mechanical engineers the spirit of resourcefulness 
pervading army training regulations for military engineers 


“My remarks,” said Colonel C. D. Young in opening 
his discussion, “deal almost entirely with the old adage 
which admonishes us to cut our suit according to the 
cloth at hand. 

“You are probably all aware of the opinion generally 
held by the average layman that the mind of the engineer 
is almost completely inflexible. As an engineer myself, 
possibly I have been guilty of some uncomplimentary 
thoughts about the inability, or at least reluctance, of the 
fraternity as a whole to change with changing economic 
conditions. 

“While wholeheartedly favoring adherence to stand- 
ards which have been adopted as the result of years of 
experience in research I want to emphasize the fact that 
a national emergency compels us to use a generous 
amount of common sense and ingenuity in the way we 
apply the results of the work of this body and of other 
engineering societies.” In the emergency Colonel Young 
commended to engineers generally the Army concept of 
engineering, quoting several excerpts from training reg- 
ulations and army manuals as illustrations. Thus: 


The guiding thought of a military engineer engaged in road or 
bridge work should be that expediency is the rule and standard 
civilian practice the exception. 

Permanent construction beyond apparent needs is not sought, 
although a fair degree of permanency is often attained through 
the necessity of making the work strong enough to bear military 
loads and durable enough to keep maintenance within reasonable 
limits. 

Again, under Construction in War: 

Construction duties place on engineer officers the heavy re- 
sponsibility (as well as the disagreeable duty, at times) of limit- 
ing the use of materials to the bare necessities in order to econo- 
mize, not only on the materials themselves, but also on the 
transportation needed to haul them. 


From the basic field manual, Colonel Young quoted 
the following as to the engineer’s personal qualifications : 


Every effort should be made to increase interest by the em- 
ployment of training expedients. 

The success of engineer missions will often depend upon your 
own engineering skill, knowledge, initiative and resourcefulness. 


In discussing standardization Colonel Young com- 
mented on the fettish which those outside of the railroad 
industry make of standardization of equipment in the na- 
tional emergency, urging that standards be established, 
followed blindly. He pointed out that the number of de- 
signs of freight cars from which orders will be placed 
had been greatly reduced by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. “I do not believe,” he said, “that this 


theory, when applied to steam road locomotives, is as 
practical and sound on account of the varying conditions 


of topography and restricted clearances on the different 
railroads in different sections of the country; and it is, 
therefore, not entirely practicable to use the same sizes or 
weights of locomotives on all railroads without interfer- 
ing with efficiency of operation. 

“However, I believe that during the national emer- 
gency the practice heretofore followed by many railroads 
of purchasing small lots of steam locomotives to indi- 
vidual designs should be discontinued. Not only should 
no new designs be started during the period of the emer- 
gency, but small locomotive orders should be consoli- 
dated into larger lots of a single existent design which 
would make speedier and more economical production. 
We could thus avoid new dies, fixtures, patterns, etc., as 


Don’t Forget the Future 


“Research at this time should be continu-: 
ously looking forward to that day when 
time and labor may be saved in plant im- 
provement, that there may be a cushion 
some time in the future when the present 
war activity of construction and manu- 
facture has suddenly been cut off. If this 
work is intelligently done now, it will pay 
big dividends in the future.” 


well as the time that would be consumed in engineering 
manhours for each particular new design.” 

Colonel Young pointed out that at the present time, 
because of the difficulties experienced in securing planned - 
schedules for equipment and maintenance needs, substi- 
tutions have been made on the railroad with which he is 
associated, “practically none of which could have been 
accomplished without the initiative and resourcefulness 
of practical engineers in charge of the work.” As ex- 
amples he cited the substitution of cast iron for steel in 
specific cases; the substitution of plain carbon steel for 
copper-bearing steel; the substitution within proper lim- 
itations of Bessemer for open-hearth steel; the acquisi- 
tion of surplus steel ingots made for a foreign govern- 
ment (but not exported) and arranging for the rolling 
of them into car plates. He referred to the use of weld- 
ing in place of riveting as an example of changing 
methods of construction which have been done wherever 
necessary. 

In passenger-car work he said that substitutions of 
plastics had been made in trimming and interior fittings 
because of the scarcity of other materials, and that these 
seem likely to become permanent after the present emer- 
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gency. “Intensive research,” he said, “is necessary under 
these conditions in order that the engineer may have 
the proper background to determine in his own mind 
how far he may go in changing his practice as to mate- 
rials and design to obtain the equivalent essential to the 
service. Research at this time should be continuously 
looking forward to that day when time and labor may be 
saved in plant improvement that there may be a cushion 
some time in the future when the present activity of war 
construction and manufacture has suddenly been cut off. 
If this work is intelligently done now, it will pay divi- 
dends in the future.” 
Colonel Young referred to the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation which is under consideration for inclusion 
within O. P. M. It might well, he said, attack obsolete 
and uneconomical municipal codes and regulations. 
“There is, as you know,” he said in closing, “a stormy 
gulf between the complacent procedure of peace-time op- 
erations and the powerful drive against time which war 
thrusts upon us—a gulf which is not crossed without 
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discipline and skill. With the conditions under which 
we are now living most of our former objectives must 
be forgotten—in fact, so completely forgotten that no 
pressure from any class or group will make us hesitate 
in taking up the new line or work, meeting frankly and 
courageously the mental and physical confusion which 
inevitably follows a change of this magnitude and then 
turning that confusion into orderly efforts along new 
lines. 

“The changes will affect the different industries in 
varying degree. It is probable that-they will be least 
violent for the utilities, communications and rail and 
highway transportation. For those industries the change 
will be chiefly in providing for increased volume of busi- 
ness. 

“The correct solution of any problem depends upon a 
true understanding of what the problem really is. In 
this case, it must be understood correctly by a large 
number of people—in fact, all industry must have a com- 
mon understanding of the things we are working for.” 


Needed: A Wise Policy Based on Broad, Impartial Surveys 


This, said Ralph Budd, would lead to balanced production so that no type of 
transportation ‘‘will be favored, or slighted or forgotten’ 


“Two different spheres of activity have been sug- 
gested within which you can assist in the defense effort,” 
said Ralph Budd, in opening his talk at the beginning 
of the afternoon session. “The first is through more 
rigid standardization of equipment and the second is 
through the use of substitute materials instead of those 
ordinarily used, but now needed in other defense work. 
The two ideas are seemingly contradictory and in some 


. respects they are. Standardization is a normal and con- 


tinuing process, while substitution to a large degree is of 
an emergency character and we sincerely hope quite tem- 
porary. Standardization makes for uniformity of shapes 
and sizes; substitution does the opposite. Standardiza- 
tion increases economy and efficiency, while with some 
exceptions substitution results in higher costs and less 
efficient operation. The common and compelling factor 
is the present national emergency and the consequent 
necessity to use as little scarce material as possible and 
in the way which will enable mills, factories, car builders, 
and locomotive builders to work to best advantage. The 
dual character of this appeal to the ingenuity and skill 
of mechanical engineers should be kept in mind in con- 
sidering the extent to which normal engineering 
procedures may be modified during this abnormal 
period.” 

Continuing his discussion of standardization, Mr. Budd 
pointed out the large number of parts of freight cars 
which have been standardized. He listed 12 parts or 
dimensions of parts of trucks, 17 parts, materials and 
fastenings of car bodies, and 12 others applying to box 
cars only, which are now standard, and emphasized the 
importance with which he regarded the reduction to a 
small number the different types of freight cars, which 
the railroads have accomplished through the Association 
of American Railroads. Orders for small lots of cars, 
he said, would be added to other orders of. substantial 
quantity placed by other railroads for similar equipment, 
and that an order of 1,000 cars or less should not be 
placed with more than one builder. When necessary, he 
said, odd sizes of plates and shapes will have to be used 
and that the railroads had agreed to this, even though 


he understood that it would add approximately 350 Ib. 
more steel per car. 

“The ideal locomotive assignment on a large railroad,” 
said Mr. Budd, “is to have the capacity of the locomo- 
tive so adapted to the grade line that the heavier power 
on the steeper grade districts will permit the handling 
of a train of uniform tonnage the entire length of the 
line. In other words, the locomotives serve to flatten 
out the humps and hollows of the grade line. This has 


Doing the Best with What We 
Have as a Nation 


“The broader problem of doing the best 
with what we as a nation have at our dis- 
posal is one of ultimate policy. A part 
of that policy is to say how much shall be 
assigned to transportation. Obviously, it 
would not be making the best use of what 
we have if transportation, which is now 
in balance with production, should be 
thrown out of balance by denying it need- 
ed material and assigning so much to the 
production of other things that, when pro- 
duced, they cannot be transported.” 


been worked out with great success on some of the trans- 
continental routes with the result that on one large road, 
for example, a 5,000-ton train is handled from the West 
Coast to the Great Lakes without double heading and 
by using helper engines only in the mountains. The 
sole change in tonnage coming across the country is in 
filling out to 6,000 tons on the last 500 miles of the run 
across the prairies. Locomotives which are best adapted 
to a particular railroad might not be best suited to other 
transcontinental lines or to the shorter railways, but the 
problems there presented are generally similar.” 

Mr. Budd suggested that it should be possible to bring 
out designs of steam locomotives which would eliminate 
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all but a few types and provide the necessary tractive 
force and speed for almost any circumstance. An im- 
partial study along these lines he considered to be feasible 
and desirable, perhaps to be conducted by the locomotive 
builders. 

“The variety of sizes and other characteristics might 
follow somewhat the idea which has been worked out 
in the field of Diesel-electric locomotives in order to 
get the benefits which come from mass production,” he 
said, 

Although it is a matter about which Mr. Budd did 
not believe mechanical engineers can do anything, he 
mentioned the importance of allocating “enough material 
to our transportation facilities to keep them in good 
condition and to make such additions as are necessary 
to handle the increasing traffic.” In the narrower sense 
of doing the best with what they have, he said that the 
transportation agencies needed no defense, that the 
record spoke for itself. ‘The broader problem of doing 
the best with what we as a nation have at our disposal,” 
Mr. Budd continued, “is one of ultimate policy. A part 
of that policy is to say how much shall be assigned to 
transportation. Obviously,-it would not be making the 
best use of what we have if transportation, which is now 
in balance with production, should be thrown out of 
balance by denying it needed material and assigning so 
much to the production of other things that, when pro- 
duced, they cannot be transported.” 

Reviewing the situation of the five forms of transport, 
Mr. Budd said that the railroads, which handle about 
two thirds of the nation’s tonnage, owned 1,641,540 
freight cars on October 1, 1940, and 1,675,630 on Oc- 
tober 1, 1941. The railway industry, he said, felt that 
it should be allocated enough material to keep up the 
existing plant and increase freight-car ownership to 
1,800,000 cars by October 1, 1942. This, he said, would 
require the building of about 154,000 cars during the 
twelve months and the locomotive program called for 
about 1,000 locomotives in the same period. “Work 
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on the new car and locomotive programs is being delayed 
by shortage of material,” he said. ° 

Highway trucks are handling more traffic than ever, 
he said, and the production of more than one million 
trucks is planned in 1942, and he believes they will be 
needed.* Buses, he said, are the hardest hit of any public 
carrier. The elimination of aluminum lost a large part 
of the early deliveries in 1941 and using this excep- 
tional period as a standard is working a great injustice 
in the allocations for 1941 and 1942. ‘The need of more 
bus service in many localities and plants on account of 
national defense activities,’ Mr. Budd continued, “is 
very great and it is hoped that recognition will be given 
that industry in the public interest.” 

Automobiles, he said, account for perhaps 90 per cent 
of all passenger.miles. There are about 28,000,000 of 
them and production in 1940 and 1941 will be about 
7,000,000. About half of the use is considered to be 
for business and half for pleasure, he said. 

Down the Great Lakes, on which about 80 per cent 
of inland waterway tonnage is handled, approximately 
80,000,000 long tons of iron ore will have moved during 
the 1941 season. Building 20 or more boats has been 
authorized, he said. 

Pipe-line traffic is increasing and Mr. Budd said that 
the only pipe line which has been denied material is that 
from Texas to the New York area. 

Commercial airways, he said, will be allowed to add 
228 transport planes, 112 of which have been assigned 
to the various operating companies. 

“Making the best use of what we have,” Mr. Budd 
concluded, “cries out for a broad impartial survey and 
the adoption of a wise policy. This would lead to a 
balanced production in which no type of transportation 
will be favored, or slighted, or forgotten. If this is done, 
I am sure that the various carriers can be depended 
upon to provide the needed service. Whatever happens, 
they can be relied upon to do the best that they can with 
what has been allowed them.” 


* * 
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Office of Defense Transportation 
Created by President 


Roosevelt appoints Chairman Joseph B. Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission director of new set-up 


made public an executive order establishing the 

Office of Defense Transportation and announced 
that he had appointed Chairman Joseph B. Eastman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be its director. 
The President asked the I.C.C. to give Mr. Eastman 
a leave of absence to permit his acceptance of the ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Eastman assumes his new responsibilities after 
a long record of distinguished, and indeed, devoted, public 
service. A member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission since 1919, he was long an advocate of- govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. But Mr. Eastman has 
ever evidenced the unusual characteristic of incessant 
mental growth. Every new responsibility and experience 
appears to have enriched his judgment as well as his 
knowledge—and, a recognized “liberal,’’ he has grown 
steadily in the esteem of those who are informed on the 
questions with which he has had to deal. It has been a 
long time since he lost faith in government ownership as 
a solution to the country’s transportation difficulties. 
While partisans of the competing agencies of transporta- 
tion have frequently disagreed with his judgment as to 
the relative merits of their conflicting contentions, few 
if any have ever questioned the independence and integ- 
rity of his views. Since it was probably inevitable that 
a government official, rather than a practical transporta- 
tion executive, would be chosen to this post—it must be 
the consensus that the President could scarcely have made 
a wiser choice or one better calculated to inspire the con- 
fidence and win the co-operation of the entire trans- 
portation industry. 

The new Office—ODT, it will no doubt come to be 
called—is created, like other defense agencies, in the 
Office for Emergency Management of the Executive 
Office of the President. It supersedes the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, which has been headed by Ralph 
Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
since the national defense program got under way a year 
and a half ago. Following the announcement of his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Eastman expressed the hope that Mr. 
Budd would join the new organization. 

The executive order sets forth that there shall be with- 
in the Office of Defense Transportation four divisions— 
Railway Transport, Motor Transport, Inland Waterway 
Transport, and Coastwise and Intercoastal Transport. 
Also, such other divisions as the director may determine ; 
while appointments by the director of division heads 
are to be approved by the President. ODT gets broad 
powers, among others, to coordinate transportation poli- 
cies and activities of federal agencies and private groups ; 
to keep abreast of wartime transport requirements; to 
coordinate and direct domestic traffic movements; to 
exercise emergency powers given the President in the 
Interstate Commerce Act; and to advise on emergency 
legislation affecting domestic transportation. 
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WasuincrTon, D. C. 


The text of the executive order which was dated De- 
cember 18 follows: 


Establishing the Office of Defense Transportation in the Executive 
Office of the President and Defining Its Functions and Duties 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and statutes of the United States, as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and in order to 
define further the functions and duties of the Office for Emer- 
gency Management with respect to the state of war and to assure 
maximum utilization of the domestic transportation facilities of 
the Nation for the successful prosecution of the war, it is hereby 
ordered: 


1. The term “domestic transportation” whenever used in this 
Order shall include railroad, motor, inland waterway, pipe line, 
air transport, and coastwise and intercoastal shipping. 

2. There shall be in the Office for Emergency Management of 
the Executive Office of the President an Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, at the head of which shall be a Director appointed by 
the President. The Director shall discharge and perform his 
responsibilities and authorities under the direction and super- 
vision of the President. The Director shall receive compensa- 
tion at such rate as the President may determine and, in addi- 
tion, shall be entitled to actual and necessary transportation, sub- 
sistence, and other expenses incidental to the performance of his 
duties. 

3. Subject to such policies, regulations, and directions as the 
President may from time to time prescribe, the Office of Defense 


Transportation shall: 
2 p-Co-ordinae the transportation policies and activities of the 


everal Federal agencies and private transportation groups in ef- 

fecting such adjustments in the domestic transportation systems 
of the Nation as the successful prosecution of the war may 
require. 

b. Compile and analyze estimates of the requirements to be 
imposed upon existing domestic transport facilities by the needs 
of the war effort; determine the adequacy of such facilities to 
accommodate the increased traffic volume occasioned by the war 
effort; develop measures designed to secure maximum use of 
existing domestic transportation facilities; and stimulate the pro- 
vision of necessary additional transport facilities and equipment 
in order\to achieve the level of domestic transportation services 
required ;\4nd in this connection advise the Supply Priorities and 
Allocation\Board as to the estimated requirements and recom- 
mend allocations of materials and equipment necessary for the 
provision of adequate domestic transportation service. 

c. Co-ordinate and direct domestic traffic movements with the 
objective of preventing possible points of traffic congestion and 
assuring the orderly and expeditious. movement of men, materials, 
and supplies to points of need. 

d. In co-operation with United States Maritime Commission 
and other appropriate agencies, co-ordinate domestic traffic move- 
ments with ocean shipping in order to avoid terminal congestion 
at port areas and to maintain a maximum flow of traffic. 

e. Perform the functions and exercise the authority vested in 
the President by the following, subject to the conditions set forth 
in paragraph 3 of this Order: 






(1) Sec. 1 (15) of Interstate Commerce Act as amended, 
USC title 49, sec. 1 (15). 

(2) Sec. 6 (8) of Interstate Commerce Act as amended, 
USC title 49, sec. 6 (8). 


f. Survey and ascertain present and anticipated storage and 
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warehousing requirements at points of transfer and in terminal 
areas; and encourage the provision of increased storage, loading, 
and unloading facilities where necessary. 

g. Represent the defense interest of the Government in nego- 
tiating rates with domestic transportation carriers and in advis- 
ing the appropriate governmental agencies with respect to the 
necessity for rate adjustments caused by the effect of the defense 
program. 

h. Advise upon proposed or existing emergency legislation af- 
fecting domestic transportation, and recommend such additional 
emergency legislation as may be necessary or desirable. 

i. Keep the President informed with respect to progress made in 
carrying out this Order; and perform such related duties as the 
President may from time to time assign or delegate to it. 


4. In the exercise of its functions and authority with respect 
to transportation priorities and preferences, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation shall be governed as to the relative im- 
portance of deliveries required for defense by such instructions, 
certifications, and directives as may be issued by the Office of 
Production Management pursuant to the provisions of the Execu- 
tive Order of August 28, 1941, entitled “Delegation and Co- 
ordination of Priority Authority;”’ and the Office of Defense 
Transportation shall take all lawful steps within the scope of its 
authority to effect such deliveries through appropriate public or 
private agencies. 

5. In the study of problems and in the discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities, it shall be the policy of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to collaborate with existing departments and agencies 
which perform functions and activities pertaining to transpor- 
tation and to utilize their facilities and services to the maximum. 
Particularly, the Office of Defense Transportation shall main- 
tain close liaison with the United States Maritime Commission 
in the consideration of problems involving the relationship of 
ocean shipping with coastwise and intercoastal shipping and 
inland transport; with the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
problems of rates, routing, and car service; and with the War 
and Navy Departments with respect to the strategic movement 
of troops and supplies by domestic transportation carriers. The 
Office of Defense Transportation may ‘arrange for the establish- 
ment of committees or groups of advisers representing two or 
more departments and agencies or private transportation groups, 
as the case may require, to study and develop plans for the co- 
ordination and most effective use of existing domestic transpor- 
tation facilities. 


6. To facilitate unity of policy and action and the use of exist- 
ing governmental services, the heads of each of the following de- 
partments and agencies shall designate a responsible representa- 
tive or representatives to maintain formal liaison with the Office 
of Defense Transportation: The Department of War, the De- 
partment of the Navy, the Department of the Treasury, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Labor, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Works Agency, 
the Federal Loan Agency, the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search appointed under the Transportation Act of 1940, the 
Office of Production Management, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the Economic Defense Board, and such additional de- 
partments and agencies as the President may subsequently desig- 
nate. 

7. There shall be within the Office of Defense Transportation 
a Division of Railway Transport, a Division of Motor Transport, 
a Division of Inland Waterway Transport, a Division of Coast- 
wise and Intercoastal Transport, and such other operating and 
staff divisions as the Director may determine. The Director may 
provide for the internal management of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and shall obtain the President’s approval for the 
appointment of the heads of the above divisions and such other 
divisions as may be established. 

8. Within the limits of such funds as may be appropriated or 
allocated to the Office of Defense Transportation, the Director 
may employ necessary personnel and make provision for the neces- 
sary supplies, facilities, and services. However,- the Office of 
Defense Transportation shall use such statistical, informational, 
fiscal, personnel, and other general business services and facilities 
as may be made available through the Office for Emergency 
Management. 
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Communieation ... 


How etlieaas Might 
Retrieve Lumber Traffic 


CHICAGO 
To THE EpITor: 


Congratulations on your article in the November 29 issue 
of the Railway Age, entitled “Rapid Economic Changes That 
Railroads Must Meet.” 

To one who has always been anxious to see railroads increase 
their earnings and tonnage it has been most distressing to note 
the amount of lumber hauled long distances by trucks. Just 
last week I was in Arkansas between Pine Bluff and Fort 
Smith, and was astounded to notice the number of trucks carry- 
ing lumber long distances. As you so well stated in your 
editorial, every industry has “both a short-range and a long- 
range trend in its affairs.” 

Back in 1911 when as a student of forestry and I was visiting 
large sawmills in the South, I was told that in the future there 
would be nothing but large sawmills. Actually just exactly the 
opposite has happened, and today in the South there are ap- 
parently few large mills, and a great many small mills, with 
the result that the mills are going to the woods instead of the 
woods being brought to the mills. The result is that there is 
an increasingly large number of mills now located away from 
common carrier railroads which gives them the incentive to truck 
directly from the mills through to destination. 

The railroads today seem to be missing a considerable volume 
of business by not recognizing the increasing tendency to locate 
saw mills close to the woods and away from the rail lines. The 
common carriers by not making an effort to handle this business 
on a sort of store-door pick-up basis, or by making some al- 
lowance to the mills for trucking this material from the off-line 
point of manufacture to the railroad, and then loading the 
lumber on cars are thereby missing much needed tonnage. 

This is somewhat opposite to the store-door delivery idea 
but would come under the off-line pick-up theory, and, it seems, 
would provide the railroads with a lot of tonnage which they 
are not now getting, and which unfortunately is going to the 
long-haul highway movement. 

Certainly some of the railroads must have development de- 
partments that would be interested in studying this question. 


A. FLETCHER MarsH 
President, Marsh & Truman Lbr. Co. 


The Canadian National Recently Treated Its “5700” Class Loco 

motives to a New Color Scheme. .The New Dress, Which Har. 

monizes With the Present Color Scheme of Passenger Coaches, Is 

a Synthetic Green With Gold Stripe. The Rims of the 38-in. 
Drivers Are Outlined\in White 
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Consent Decree in 


Elkins-Act Case 


Charge violation by pipe lines 
of rebate provisions of the 
I. C. C. and Elkins Acts 


The Department of Justice on December 
23 announced the filing of a complaint 
and the entry of consent decree in the 
United State District Court for the District 
of Columbia against 20 oil companies, and 
52 common carriers by pipe line and seven 
companies which are subsidiaries or affili- 
ates of the oil companies, on charges of 
violating the rebate provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Elkins Act. 

The action was brought to enjoin com- 
mon carriers by pipe line from granting 
refunds and rebates against regular tariff 
charges for the interstate transportation 
by pipe line of crude oil and petroleum 
products, and from adopting and utilizing 
any device which results in failure strictly 
to observe published tariff rates; and to 
enjoin the pipe line shipper-owners from 
receiving refunds and rebates against, and 
any reductions from, regular tariff charges 
for the interstate transportation of their 
property. 

The complaint alleged that the common- 
carrier pipe lines have paid to their stock- 
holding shipper-owners refunds and rebates 
under the guise of dividends upon capital 
stock in the pipe line companies. The De- 
partment also contended that these refunds 
and rebates often amounted to “exorbitant” 
returns upon the capital stock in the com- 
mon carrier pipe lines, that the defendant 
shipper-owners have enjoyed a discrimina- 
tory advantage over other shippers of 
crude oil and petroleum products, and that 
the ability of other shippers to compete 
with the shipper-owners in the markets 
served by the common carrier pipe lines 
has been impaired. The defendants filed 
answers denying all the charges. 

Under terms of the consent decree the 
defendants agree to the following: 

1. No defendant common carrier may 
pay, directly or indirectly, to any shipper- 
Owner in any calendar year (commencing 
January 1, 1942) any earnings derived 
from transportation or other common car- 
Tier service which, in the aggregate, are 
in excess of its 7 per cent share of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s valua- 
tion of the common carrier’s property, if 
the common carrier has transported any 
commodities for such shipper-owner dur- 
ing the calendar year. 


2. No shipper-owner may receive, direct- 
ly or indirectly through any device what- 
soever, any payment in excess of the 7 
per cent which the carrier-pipe line may 
legally pay. 

3. Net earnings of the common carrier 
pipe lines in excess of the 7 per cent per- 
mitted to be paid to their stockholders 
shall be transferred to a special surplus 
account and used only for the extension of 
existing, or construction or acquisition of, 
common carrier facilities, for normal and 
reasonable working capital requirements, 
or for the retirement of any outstanding 
debt originally incurred for the purpose of, 
and the proceeds of which were expended 
in, construction or acquisition of common 
carrier property. 

4. Any excess funds withdrawn from 
the special surplus account and used for 
new pipe line construction or the extension 
of old lines may not be included in valua- 
tions of common carrier properties upon 
which the 7 per cent rate is permitted. 


5. The United States may recover, in 
this action, from any recipient three times 
the amount of any sums received in vio- 
lation of this judgment. 


6. Annual reports, containing informa- 
tion which will permit the government to 
ascertain whether the judgment is being 
obeyed, shall be made by each common 
carrier pipe line to the Attorney General. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Justice agreed to dismiss suits for viola- 
tion of the Elkins Act brought on Septem- 
ber 30, 1940, against the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Phillips Pipe Line Com- 
pany, and Great Lakes Pipe Line Com- 
pany, in the United States District Court 
for the District of Delaware; and against 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, in 
the United States District Court -for the 
Northern District of Indiana. Defendants 
in these cases are covered in the consent 
decree. z 


Erie Receivership Ended 


The receivership of the Erie, which be- 
gan on May 7, 1938, was brought to a 
close when the new board of directors 
took over the properties on December 22 
and the district court, on the following day, 
signed an order freeing the company from 
reorganization. The Erie’s reorganiza- 
tion was completed in less than four years 
and Judge Robert N. Wilkin termed this 
“an outstanding record of expedition for 
such cases.” As reported in the Railway 
Age of November 1, Robert E. Woodruff, 
co-trustee and chief executive officer, was 
elected president of the new company. 
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Pension Board 
Moved to Chicago 


Federal government now so 
big that District of Columbia 
can't hold it 


Transfer of the Railroad Retirement 
Board from Washington, D. C., to Chi- 
cago has been ordered by President Roose- 
velt in a move which will also take eleven 
other agencies out of the Capital to make 
room for the government’s expanding war- 
time set-up. The changes were announced 
on December 19 by Harold D. Smith, di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, who 
said the agencies involved comprised the 
“first batch” of those which will have to 
go. 

That statement has revived the uneasi- 
ness about the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has been linked with the 
moving talk since such discussions began 
to get into the news about six months ago. 
Whether the transfer of the commission is 
under consideration was not learned, but 
President Roosevelt indicated at his De- 
cember 19 press conference that list of 
agencies which might be moved is still a 
long one. Meanwhile it is being pointed 
out again how the Interstate Commerce 
Act provides in section 19 that “the prin- 
cipal office of the commission shall be in 
the city of Washington, where its general 
sessions shall be held.” On the other hand, 
there are the sweeping wartime powers 
of the President. 

The present action of the President, how- 
ever, was taken under his normal adminis- 
trative powers, and the Railroad Retirement 
Board was available for the move because 
the Railroad Retirement Act has no provi- 
sion fixing the board’s offices in Washing- 
ton. Some 1,600 employees are affected, 
and Chaitman Murray W. Latimer has 
estimated that not more than half of that 
number will be willing to make the move 
to Chicago. A questionnaire in that con- 
nection is now distributed among the board’s 
employees. The moving plans provide ar- 
rangements whereby employees not desiring 
to follow their jobs will be assisted in 
transferring to agencies remaining in the 
Capital. Likewise, employees of agencies 
remaining will be considered for transfer 
to those which are being moved. Among 
the other 11 agencies involved are the Na- 
tional Park Service which also goes to Chi- 
cago; the Patent Office which goes to New 
York; the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission which goes to Philadelphia, Pa.; 

(Continued on page 1095) 
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A Few Railroads 
Make Good Money 


But average Class I earnings 
are only 334 per cent, while 
16 roads don't break even 


Rates of return earned by railroads in 
1940 on the basis of January 1, 1940, rate- 
making values “recommended by the Bu- 
reau of Valuation for the purpose of these 
calculations” have been compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics. The compilation is Statement 
No. 4142; it covers 23 mimeographed sheets 
setting forth tables showing the names of 
all steam railways of Classes I, II, and III, 
and switching and terminal companies 
operating in the United States at the close 
of 1940, together with the rate-base value 
of the property of each operating carrier, 
the 1940 net railway operating income, and 
the rate of return. . 

Although the property values used “have 
not been considered or adopted by the com- 
mission,” the statement says that their use 
for purposes of the compilation “has been 
approved.” It added: “They have been 
compiled merely for use in this statistical 
review of earnings and are not binding on 
any one.” 

The 735 roads shown in the tables are 
arranged in six groups: Line-haul, Classes 
I, II, and III, and Switching and Terminal, 
Classes I, II, and III. Within each group 
the individual lines are. placed in the order 
of the rate of return, beginning with the 
highest in each group. The range and 
the median and arithmetic average rates of 
return for the various groups are as fol- 
lows: ; 

Number of Rate of return—Percent 
operating 

com- Me- 
panies Highest Lowest dian* age 


Class 
Aver- 
** 
Line-haul : 
Class I 131 
Class II 181 
Class III 214 
Switching and 
Terminal : 
Class I 35 
Class IT 103 31.64 Deficit 4.91 6.07 
Class III 71 36.52 it 2.72 3.08 
* By median is meant the rate of return above 
which one-half of the roads in each class are 
found. 
** Arithmetic mean. 


3.19 
2.49 
0.70 


3.76 
2.87 
1.82 


18.07 
48.25 
87.99 . 


Deficit 


32.87 0.47 6.89 6.82 


The statement points out that “in each 
of the six groups the highest rate of re- 
turn is very high and the lowest is very near 
or below zero.” As shown above the average 
rates of return for line-haul Classes I, II, 
and III are respectively 3.76 per cent, 2.87 
per cent, and 1.82 per cent; for switching 
and terminal classes, 6.82 per cent, 6.07 per 
cent, and 3.08 per cent. Continuing, the 
Bureau of Statistics’ comment on the fig- 
ures notes that “some of the higher rates 
of return appear for roads controlled by 
industrial corporations.”. However, “there 
are also high rates of return for many of 
the lines not so controlled.” 

Of the 94 roads which earned more in 
1940 more than 10 per cent on the basis 
of the valuations used, 45 or 48 per cent 
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are controlled by industrial corporations 
and 52 per cent “were independent or were 
controlled by railways or other agencies.” 
On the matter of high rates of return, the 
Bureau calls attention to the fact that “one 
of the highest”—29.86 per cent—is that of 
the Lakeland which is controlled by the 
city of Lakeland, Ga. It is a Class III 
road which is given a value of $46,600 and 
which had a 1940 net railway operating 
income of $13,915. Highest of all, how- 
ever, is the Cape Fear, another Class III 
line which had a return of 87.99 per cent, 
its value being $27,100 and its 1940 net 
railway operating income $23,845. 

Among the Class I line-haul roads, the 
highest return is the 18.07 per cent shown 
for the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Next came the Cambria & In- 
diana’s 17.92 per cent. That road is a 
subsidiary of J. H. Weaver & Company. 
First among the “independents” is the De- 
troit & Toledo Shore Line with a return 
of 13.59 per cent. Then five more indus- 
try affiliates are listed before the next “in- 
dependent” is reached. It is the Virginian 
with a return of 11.08 per cent, followed 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio with 10.36 per 
cent, and the Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western with 10.27 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the roads which operated in 
1940 with a return of less than one per 
cent or with a deficit numbered 237. There 
were 24 Class I line-haul carriers in that 
group, 16 of them reporting deficits in their 
1940 net railway operating income account. 
Only 32 of the 131 Class I line-haul roads 
were listed as having returns of more than 
5.75 per cent. There were no 1940 deficits 
among Class I switching and terminal 
companies, and the range in rates of re- 
turn for such properties was from 32.87 
per cent for the Conemaugh & Black Lick, 


a Bethlehem Steel Corporation affiliate, to 


0.47 per cent for the Galveston Wharves, 
owned by the City of Galveston, Texas. 
Highest among the “independent” Class I 
switching and terminal companies was the 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal 
of New Orleans with a return of 11.55 per 
cent; and next came the Indiana Harbor 
Belt with 11.22 per cent. 


No Special Trains for Football 
“Bowl” Games 


Because of the increased need for avail- 
able passenger cars due to the heavy Christ- 
mas and defense traffic, J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, has telegraphed presidents of 
universities whose football teams have made 
arrangements for “bowl” games during the 
holiday season, advising them that it is 
doubtful if any special trains or passenger 
equipment can be furnished by the railroads 
for handling football crowds. 

Mr. Pelley at the same time suggested to 
the railroads that no agreement be made 
for the present to operate any special pas- 
senger service. In that connection the 
A. A. R. statement pointed out that “a 
policy is being followed by the railroads of 
giving preference in all instances to the 
defense needs of the country and secondly 
to the maintenance of their established 
service.” 


December 27, 1941 


Buster Scared of 
Railroad Bankers 


Arnold fears truck merger 
would injure trucking at be- 
hest of its financiers 


Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold charged last week that motor car- 
rier interests might be prejudiced if large 
trucking companies come under control of 
banking institutions which also have rail- 
road interests. The charge, directed to the 
interest Kuhn, Loeb & Co. would have in 
Associated Transport, Inc., was made in a 
brief filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the proceeding wherein 
eight large common carrier truck lines 
operating along the east coast from Florida 
to Maine are seeking authority to merge 
their operations into Associated. Details of 
Examiner Vernon V. Baker’s proposed re- 
port recommending commission approval of 
the application were given in the Railway 
Age of December 6, page 961. 

Previously, Mr. Arnold had filed strenu- 
ous objections to the merger, contending 
that it would destroy competition in the 
affected area and that it was generally not 
in the public interest. Now, in his excep- 
tions to the proposed report, he makes the 
aforementioned charge. 

After declaring that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
has a director on the board of Associated 
Transport, the brief goes on to say that 
it also has directors on the boards of 
various railroads and does the banking for 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio, both of which serve the territory © 
involved in the proposed merger. 

“In the light of the long and spotted 
financial history of transportation,” asks 
the brief, “has not the time come when the 
government should insist that investment 
bankers should have no stock interest in 
or participation in the management of any 
transportation agency, and that the sale 
of any securities of such agency should be 
pursuant to competitive bids? In the in- 
stant case there is the added reason, namely, 
that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. is the banker for 
another form of transportation. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that as banker for 
railroads and this motor carrier that if a 
conflict of interest arises, the weight of 
their influence would go against the motor 
carrier, which might further restrain com- 
petition? These are not straw men, put up 
to be immediately knocked down. They 
are questions that cry for a constructive 
answer. The enormous cost to the public 
of the financing of railroads by investment 
bankers is so well known that it should be 
unnecessary to labor the point that that 
devastating experience should not be re- 
peated in the infant motor or water carrier 
fields. If this is permitted, and given gov- 
ernment sanction, the hope of low-cost pub- 
lic transportation is at an end.” 

“We believe the power exists,” con- 
tinues Mr. Arnold’s brief, “and therefore 
recommend to the commission that in any 
merger proceeding: its order be conditioned, 
where such questions are involved, upon 
the complete divestment by investment 
bankers of any stock or management in- 
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terest in the companies to be merged and, 
further, that any securities to be sold by 
the merged companies be sold pursuant to 
competitive bids. In the instant case there 
is, as stated, an added and impelling reason 
for such conditions, namely, that Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. is banker for the two prin- 
cipal railroads operating in the affected 
territory. It is absolute owner of one of 
the eight motor carriers involved, the Ar- 
row Carrier Corporation. It cannot now 
acquire control of any other carrier with- 
out commission authority. Approval of the 
proposed merger would change _ such 
ownership into a substantial minority in- 
terest in the one carrier company, As- 
sociated Transport, Inc., into which the 
eight companies would be merged, with an 
absolute and unrestricted right in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. to obtain control thereof.” 

“Therefore, despite the protests and find- 
ings of the examiner, it is clear that the 
objectives which the promoters hoped to 
accomplish through the Transport Com- 
pany in the former case, which failed of 
commission approval, are sought to be, and 
can be, accomplished through the As- 
sociated Transport, Inc., in this proceed- 
ing. As this is the first large-scale at- 
tempt by railroad bankers to enter the 
motor carrier field, in the same manner, 
by the same means, and with the same in- 
tent and purposé as they entered the rail- 
road field, this division submits that the 
public interest requires the adoption in this 
proceeding of the recommendations sub- 
mitted above.” 

Mr. Arnold also raises the question, 
which he says is before the commission for 
the first time, of to what extent should 
private corporations be given the exclusive 
right to use public highways for com- 
mercial purposes. “Shall commerce mov- 
ing over our public highways by carriers 
for hire be turned over to a few huge cor- 
porations,” he asks, “or shall the public 
which owns the highways enjoy the bene- 
fits of competition between such carriers. 
Stated otherwise, shall there be a ‘free 
market’ for transportation services or shall 
there be regulated monopoly.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
National Industrial Traffic League have 
also filed exceptions to the examiner’s re- 
port. 


Revision of Scrap Schedule 


Revision of the iron and steel scrap 
schedule “to meet the exigencies of actual 
war conditions” was announced on De- 
cember 23 by Leon Henderson, adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administration. 
The OPA announcement said that the 
major objectives sought by the changes 
are increased collection of all kinds of 
scrap; and a system of pricing that will 
have the effect of directing the flow of 
particular types of scrap to plants of pro- 
ducers able to make the most advantageous 
use thereof. 

The revised schedule segregates the 
various types and grades of scrap accord- 
ing to use and establishes maximum prices 
for each type of consumer These “use” 
classifications are Open Hearth, which con- 
tains seven grades; Blast Furnace, which 
contains four grades; Electric Furnace 
ani Foundry, which contains eight grades ; 
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and Gray Iron Foundry, which contains six 
grades of cast iron scarp. 

Excluding cast iron scrap, the method of 
computing maximum scrap prices at the 
shipping point has been changed so that 
dealers may now make use of “the most 
favorable” basing point, instead of the 
“nearest basing point in terms of trans- 
portation charges.” The present geo- 
graphical price differentials remain un- 
changed. Four new basing points are added 
in the Pittsburgh district, and the Pitts- 
formerly used by these consumers, but now 
defined. 

With the exception of machine shop 
turnings, all of the Open Hearth grades 
are assigned a maximum price of $20 per 
gross ton at Pittsburgh. Machine shop 
turnings, which are used by both open 
hearths and blast furnaces are priced at 
the same level as the Blast Furnace grades, 
or $16 per gross ton at Pittsburgh. The 
Blast Furnace grades are uniformly priced 
at $16 per gross ton at Pittsburgh, to re- 
flect a fair average of the differentials in 
the former Schedule. Electric Furnace and 
Foundry grades are priced at levels some- 
what higher than the Open Hearth grades. 

The addition of two new electric furnace 
and foundry grades heavy cut structural 
and plate scrap and cut automotive steel 
scrap, each in three length specifications, 
“is intended to replace the steel rail scrap 
formerly used by these consumers, but now 
virtually unavailable.” , 

Another change contained in the revised 
schedule is the complete segregation of all 
cast iron scrap into a separate appendix 
with a provision for maximum prices on a 
regional shipping point basis. In the case 
of cast iron scrap deliveries solely by motor 
vehicle, the buyer must require from the 
seller certification made out to OPA of the 
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shipping point, transportation charges, and 
other particulars of the sale. 


Mr. Roosevelt Can Shuffle the 
I. C. C. If He Wants to 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
6233, the new war-time powers bill, which 
would give him authority to transfer or 
consolidate the functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with those of other 
federal agencies during the period of the 
war. This power would apply to all federal 
agencies, departments and commissions 
with the single exception of the General 
Accounting Office. 

At the same time Representative Ed- 
miston, Democrat of West Virginia, has 
introduced H. R. 6253, a bill to establish 
a department of defense co-ordination and 
control, headed by a Secretary of Defense, 
one of whose duties would be to “super- 
vise and co-ordinate the transportation of 
articles and materials necessary for the 
national defense.” The bill would also 
transfer to the proposed new department 
the Office of Production Management and 
would ‘authorize the President, by execu- 
tive order, at his discretion, to provide for 
the transfer to the defense department of 
the whole or any part of any governmental 
agency engaged in the administration of, 
among other things, the defense purchases 
and production, priorities assignments, and 
defense transportation. 


C. P. R. Employees Give Fifty 
Thousand to Air Force 


A check for $50,000, gift of the em- 
ployees of the Canadian Pacific, was pre- 
sented by C. E. Stockdill, assistant to vice- 
president, Western lines, to Air Commo- 
dore A. de Niverville of the Royal Ca- 





R. C. A. F. Receives C. P. R. Check for Fighter Planes 


A guard of honor flanks the presentation platform during a ceremony in Windsor station, Mon- 


treal, Que., in which a check for 
employees of the Canadian Pacific. 
photographers). 


$50,000 was presented to the Royal Canadian Air Force by the 
(The blurred figures in the middle are hard-working press 
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nadian Air Force in a special ceremony 
held in the concourse of Windsor station, 
Montreal, Que., on November 26. Present 
were officers of the railroad, 32 representa- 
tive employees from as far west as Van- 
couver, B. C., ranking officers and men of 
the three fighting services and Mayor Ad- 
hemar Raynault. The money, which rep- 
resents the bulk of the proceeds of a coast- 
to-coast “Golden Aircraft Fund” will go 
to buy two specially-marked fighter planes. 
The balance of the total of $53,000 raised 
will be used to further air raid relief. 


Southern Safety Conference 
Scheduled for February 


The fourth annual Southern Safety Con- 
ference will be held at the Roosevelt hotel, 
New Orleans, La., on February 22 to 24, 
inclusive. Some 70 of “the nation’s ex- 
perts” will address 42 subject sessions. 
Sole representative of the railroad industry 
will be C. F. Larson, superintendent safety, 
Missouri Pacific, who will address the sec- 
tion on industrial safety. 


T. P. & W. to Put New Rates of Pay 
in Effect on December 29 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western will put 
new rates of pay, rules and working con- 
ditions in effect on December 29. These 
matters have been in controversy for a 
number of months and during recent con- 
ferences, the railroad offered a 10 per cent 
increase that was to be added to present 
wages for a 30-day period, with the right 
_ of extension. The proposal also carried 
the understanding that during the period 
no change was to be made in the present 
application of existing rules and working 
conditions. This offer was declined. The 
National Mediation Board on December 
17 insisted that the parties arbitrate their 
differences but the railroad, on the follow- 
ing day, suggested the appointment of an 
emergency board. It also indicated that a 
number of employees, after studying the 
railroad’s proposals, favored giving them a 
trial. As a result the railroad will place 
its proposals in effect. In addition to in- 
creasing the rate of pay 10 per cent, the 
railroad will pay one hour extra for each 
25 additional miles run over 100, instead 
of one hour for each 12% additional miles, 
but it will not separate the road and yard 
work of train crews, will not adhere en- 
tirely to seniority rules, and will establish 
apprenticeship rates for brakemen and 
firemen. 


OPM Organization Change 


The Office of Production Management’s 
Automotive, Transportation and Farm 
Equipment Branch, which handles mate- 
rials for railway equipment and supplies, 
will hereafter report directly to OPM Di- 
rector General William Knudsen and As- 
sociate Director Sidney Hillman. The 
branch had been under the direction of 
Leon Henderson, director of OPM’s Di- 
vision of Civilian Supply. 

The change which also affects other in- 
dustry branches in like manner is designed 
to “speed up war production.” In that 
connection, the OPM announcement said 
that Messrs. Knudsen and Hillman “are 
calling upon all industry branch chiefs to 
draw more extensively upon the experience 
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and active services of labor and manage- 
ment committees in meeting such problems 
as the maximum war use of equipment and 
manpower. . . .” 

From the OPM Division of Priorities 
has come a new order with respect to re- 
pair, maintenance and operating supplies. 
It is known as Preference Rating Order 
P-100, and it takes the place of the old 
repair and maintenance order, P-22, which 
is being revoked. While many of the dif- 
ferences between P-100 and P-22 are tech- 
nical, the OPM announcement said that 
some liberalization of the old plan is in- 
volved. Railroads remain among the in- 
dustries eligible under the plan for priority 
assistance in the matter of obtaining mainte- 
nance and repair parts. 


Freight Car Loading 


Car loading figures for the week ended 
December 20 were not available at the 
time this issue went to press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended De- 
cember 13 totaled 807,225 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ending Saturday, December 13 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
Rawrern. 44:05... 169,280 161,849 151,947 
Allegheny ..... 176,359 159,608 146,755 
Pocahontas 52,020 46,688 42,309 
Southern ..... 125,102 114,040 103,510 
Northwestern .. 95,220 86,287 78,949 
Central Western 127,714 113,785 103,299 
Southwestern .. 61,530 54,083 51,363 
Total Western 

Districts .. 284,464 254,155 233,611 
Total All Roads 807,225 736,340 678,132 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 41,533 33,056 35,552 
Live stock .... 13,841 13,727 13,411 
SS Ga ae 154,910 149,679 131,880 
RSME sno: 6inorn'p 14,029 13,272 11,935 
Forest products 42,377 39,618 34,137 

ss oan os 16,173 13,470 11,339 
Merchandise I.c.1 152,741 153,619 150,154 
Miscellaneous 371,621 319,899 289,724 
December 13 .. 807,225 736,340 678,132 
December 6.... 833,375 738,513 683,973 
November 29 .. 866,189 728,525 685,496 
November 22 .. 799,386 733,488 673,113 
November 15 .. 883,839 745,295 766,987 





Cumulative Total, 
50 Weeks ... 40,879,704 35,114,792 32,712,042 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 13 totaled 62,886, as com- 
pared with 66,666 in the previous week and 
58,281 last year, according to the tabula- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


Total for Canada: 


bE Tae: | 62,886 31,953 
B9OC OG, A945 Ska 66,666 32,402 
MOV. 29 ASF 6s swe 69,097 31,796 
iD rege ¢ Sage (2 | Saar 58,281 29,530 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
e013, 1981 55S. i 3,086,673 1,500,561 
6G. 165 2940) os ses 2,714,711 1,244,825 
eC; 46; A089: sc ss 2,466,692 1,084,019 


Depreciation Order Off for Year 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will not at this time take any action re- 
quiring the inauguration of depreciation 
accruals on roadway and structures, accord- 
ing to advices received by E. H. Bunnell, 
vice-president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads from C. D. Crandall, direc- 
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tor of the commission’s Bureau of Ac- 
counts. 

Writing on December 19 to Mr. Bun- 
nell, who is in charge of the A. A. R.’s 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department, Director Crandall said 
that the commission “will not take any 
action with respect to depreciation as of 
January 1, 1942.” He added that “when 
the depreciation order is issued it will prob- 
ably be effective as of January 1, 1943.” 
Meanwhile, the order, “still under consid- 
eration and revision,” will be submitted 
soon to G. T. Carmichael, comptroller of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and chairman of the A. A. R. Accounting 
Division, so that he and other members of 
the Division’s depreciation committee may 
study it. Thereafter, Mr. Crandall -also 
said, the Bureau will arrange a conference 
with interested parties. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 8, the expectation that the commission 
might issue a depreciation order effective 
January 1, 1942, recently prompted the A. 
A. R. board of directors to instruct the 
Accounting Division to continue its nego- 
tiations on the matter along four general 
lines. First, the Division was to under- 
take to see that the existing classification 
is disturbed no more than is necessary; 
second, to stress the necessity for fitting 
I. C. C. requirements into those of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; third, to make 
presentations to the effect that deprecia- 
tion accruals should not be required on 
strictly track items; and fourth to nego- 
tiate for postponement to a date not earlier 
than January 1, 1943. 


Rate Increase Applications 


Railroads have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a _ supplemental 
petition in the Ex Parte No. 148 proceed- 
ing wherein the carriers are seeking in- 
creased freight and passenger rates which 
would produce about $356,956,000 additional 
annual revenue to offset augmented wage 
costs and other increases in expenses. As 
noted in the Railway Age of December 20, 
page 1038, the commission has set the case 
for hearing at Chicago on January 5, 1942. 

The supplemental petition which takes 
the form of a petition to amend the orig- 
inal petition adds additional roads to the 
list of petitioners, and sets forth “in more 
detail than is given in the original petition 
the increases in rates and charges proposed 


' by petitioners and also shows certain read- 


justments which they intend to make in 
the resulting rates for the purpose of re- 
storing established relationships, differen- 
tials, etc.” Another petition adopting the 
general railroad applications as its own has 
been filed by the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. 

Following through with further plans to 
expedite the proceeding, the commission has 
issued special instructions and rules of 
procedure to be followed by the parties. 
Among other things, the instructions make 
certain suggestions for the simplification of 
presentations. In that connection they say: 
“In order to conserve time and avoid ex- 
pense, it is. strongly urged that persons 
finding themselves with common interests 
in the proceeding shall, to the greatest ex- 
tent possible, endeavor to consolidate their 
presentation of testimony, and arrange for 
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The Franklin System of Steam Distribution releases the 
latent power that has heretofore been unobtainable 
due to the restriction of the piston valve ote the con- 
ventional valve gear. This results in an increase in the 
power output. This has been accomplished tay a sepa- 
ration of the valve events so that admission and cut- 
off, release and compression, can be independently 
controlled along with a corresponding increase in the 
n ns of the intake and exhaust port openings. The re- 
7 sult is a system of steam distribution that removes the 
present limitation to locomotive design and insures a 


marked increase in train load-speed capacity. 
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cross-examination by as few counsel as pos- 
sible. The same course should be followed 
upon oral argument. Evidence offered 
should be carefully prepared with a view 
to conciseness and clarity, and so as to 
avoid unnecessary, extraneous, immaterial, 
and irrelevent matter, and undue cumula- 
tion of testimony or of witnesses upon any 
point. It should be factual in character, 
and argument should be reserved for the 
oral argument stage, and not be incorpor- 
ated in the testimony.” 

As noted in the aforementioned issue of 
December 20, the Chicago hearings will be 
before Division 2, consisting of Commis- 
sioners Aitchison, Mahaffie and Splawn. 
The commission’s notice setting the Jan- 
uary 5, 1942, hearing date said that the 
parties would be expected to have their 
evidence so organized that the taking of 
oral testimony will be concluded that week. 

Meanwhile, the commission has set for 
hearing at Chicago on January 9, 1942, the 
proceeding involving tariffs filed by the 
Railway Express Agency in connection 
with its proposal to establish an emergency 
surcharge of 10 cents per 1. c. 1. shipment 
of one or more packages. That hearing 
which will be before Commissioner Aitch- 
ison will be for the purpose of “develop- 
ing facts which the commission should 
know” in determining whether the R. E. A. 
tariff supplements publishing the surcharge 
shall be suspended for investigation or shall 
become effective without suspension. The 
R. E. A. case is docketed as No. 28765; 
and the supplements as filed would become 
effective January 20, 1942. 


Pension Board 
Moved to Chicago 


(Continued from page 1091) 
and the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor which goes to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Although the Railroad Retirement Board 
has been opposed to proposals to move its 
offices from Washington, the order di- 
recting the transfer is nevertheless under- 
stood to have brought “relief” in the way 
of having the bad news over and the sus- 
pense and uneasiness ended. The board 
immediately sent a representative to Chi- 
cago to survey the office-space situation in 
that city. After the move, the board will 
still have to maintain a Washington office, 
Mr. Latimer said. At present the board 
occupies some 222,000 sq. ft. of Washing- 
ton office space, scattered among eight 
buildings. These operations were to have 
been consolidated in the so-called Railroad 
Retirement Board building which, however, 
was taken over by defense agencies; and 
the Retirement Board has no space in it. 
Outside the Capital the board already has 
10 regional offices and some 34 district 
offices. It was only last week that Mr. 
Latimer appeared before a subcommittee of 
the House committee on public buildings 
and grounds to oppose moving the board. 
There he pointed out how a transfer would 
complicate the handling of matters which 
require personal contacts and conferences 
with representatives of other government 
agencies. 

As indicated above the government is 
undertaking to soften the blow for the 
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employees involved in the transfers. In 
addition to assistance on the matter of 
transferring to other positions, there are 
the arrangements for those who are to be 
moved. Provision is being made to grant 
transferred employees, in addition to the 
regular per diem allowance while in travel 
status, a special per diem allowance up to 
15 days, or a maximum of $75. Transpor- 
tation will be furnished to all employees, 
including the complete cost of moving their 
personal.and household effects. Also, as- 
sistance will be given employees in obtain- 
ing living quarters in their new posts; 
while those desiring to lease or sell Wash- 
ington real estate will be furnished aid. 
These two services, together with the extra 
per diem allowances, are called “innova- 
tions in government practice.” 

As indicated above, the uneasiness with 
respect to the I. C. C. grows out of the 
Budget Bureau’s revelation that more 
moves are in the offing. Also, there is 
the aforementioned comment of President 
Roosevelt who recognized that many hard- 
ships are involved but nevertheless insisted 
that some agencies had to be moved in 
order to relieve the Washington space 
shortage. The President got sweeping 
powers to consolidate and _ reorganize 
government agencies in connection with the 
war effort in a law passed last week, re- 
enacting the Overman Act of World War 
I times. Those powers would seem to be 
broad enough to permit the President to 
move the commission, despite the above- 
mentioned Interstate Commerce Act pro- 
vision fixing the headquarters in the 
Capital. On the other hand the authority 
granted in the war-powers act expires six 
months after the termination of the war, 
when the agencies on which the authority 
is used are to return to their previous 
status. 

Another factor in the I. C. C. situation 
is the strong support for leaving it in Wash- 
ington which arose when moving proposals 
were under discussion earlier this year. 
As noted in the Railway Age of June 21, 
page 1124, House Speaker Rayburn then 
said that the commission’s “proper place is 
in Washington.” And the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce at 
a special meeting authorized Chairman Lea 
to write a letter of protest to the Presi- 
dent. Another protest which went to the 
White House at that time was that of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. Also, it was 
pointed out how moving of the commis- 
sion would also affect many non-govern- 
ment interests, such as practitioners, trans- 
portation associations and others. But that 
was also true with respect to the Patent 
Office, which has been ordered to go to 
New York. 

Finally, the commission has emergency 


powers to be exercised at the direction of 


the President in time of war. In that 
connection, however, the Budget Bureau 
has said that the basis for selection of 
agencies to be moved “was not the im- 
portance of the agencies to the war effort, 
but rather whether it is essential that the 
agencies be actually located in Washing- 
ton.” 

Even if it is left in Washington, the 
commission might still be affected radically 
by the exercise of Presidential authority 
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under the war-powers act. And some 
think that is a more likely possibility than 
a shift out of the Capital. As noted above 
the war-powers act gives the President au- 
thority to co-ordinate and consolidate gov- 
ernment agencies, and to transfer their 
duties and personnel. Discussions of the 
possible effect on the I. C. C. have re- 
called the April 11, 1938, message to Con- 
gress which President Roosevelt sent along 
with the report of the so-called railroad 


ccommittee-of-three, consisting of Interstate 


Commerce Commissioners Splawn, East- 
man and Mahaffi. 

As noted in the Railway Age of April 
16, 1938, the President embodied in that 
message no recommendations for trans- 
port legislation, but he did express the view 
that the I. C. C.’s “purely executive” 
powers “are, in all probability, unconstitu- 
tional.” The President then went on to 
suggest that “it would seem to be the part 
of common sense to place all executive 
functions relating to all transportation in 
one federal department—such as the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department 
of the Interior or some other old or new 
department.” At the same time, the Presi- 
dent added, “all quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative matters relating to all transpor- 
tation could properly be placed under an 
independent commission—a reorganized In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. And such 
action would be highly constitutional.” 

Something of that nature was done with 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority when it 
was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce under legislation which grew 
out of the January, 1937, report of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, i. e., the so-called Brownlow 
committee, headed by Louis Brownlow. 
That legislation, -however, contained pro- 
visions exempting the I. C. C. from the 
reorganization powers granted the Presi- 
dent. 

On December 22 the House and Senate 
District of Columbia committees met in 
joint session and decided to ask President 
Roosevelt to reconsider the transfer orders, 
and to consider the advisability of provid- 
ing, in so far as possible, temporary quar- 
ters and temporary housing as an alterna- 
tive to moving agencies out of Washington. 


Land-Grant Rates 


Senator Truman, Democrat of Missouri, 
has introduced “by request” S. 2144 which 
would amend the land-grant-rate provi- 
sions of the Transportation Act of 1940 
to define the character of military and 
naval property which would remain eli- 
gible for the land-grant deductions. The 
land-grant-rate law was partially repealed 
by the 1940 act, but remaining provisions 
leave land-grant deductions on “the trans- 
portation of military or naval property of 
the United States moving for military or 
naval and not for civil use,” and on “the 
transportation of members of the military 
or naval forces of the United States (or 
the property of such members) when such 
members are traveling on official duty.” 

The Truman bill would make the fore- 
going more*specific by adding the follow- 
ing new sentence: “For the purposes of 
this subsection) the term ‘military or naval 
property’ means (1) articles and materials 
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described as arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war in Proclamation Numbered 
2237, promulgated May 4, 1937, and (2) 
supplies and equipment transported along 
with or in connection with the movement 
of members of the military or naval 
forces.” The aforementioned proclamation 
set up a long list of items under four gen- 
eral classifications. Broadly, the list in- 
cludes munitions, ammunition, aircraft, air- 
craft parts, vessels of war and armor 
plate. 

Thus the bill would give the railroads 
some relief in connection with the diffi- 
culties which have arisen as to the applic- 
ability of land-grant rates to traffic moving 
in connection with the defense program. 
On the other hand, the carriers are under- 
stood to feel that there should be enacted 
a complete repealer such as H. R. 6156 in- 
troduced in the house recently by Chair- 
man Lea of the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 


Basic Priorities Order Amended 


Priorities Regulation No. 1, the basic 
document which governs the operations of 
the priority system, has been amended in 
several important respects effective De- 
cember 23. Most important of the changes 
is a requirement that all orders bearing a 
priority rating, including B-ratings for es- 
sential civilian orders as well as A-ratings 
for defense orders, must be accepted by 
producers, in preference to any unrated 
order. Previously the acceptance of B- 
rated orders was not mandatory. 

The Office of Production Management 
announcement called the required accept- 
ance of B-rated orders a further transi- 
tional step in the move toward allocation 
of scarce materials, since B ratings are 
one method of designating the relative im- 
portance of civilian uses for materials after 
war requirements have been met. Treat- 
ment which must be given to defense 
orders is clarified by a new provision 
which assigns a priority rating of A-10 
to. all defense orders not otherwise rated. 
This change is intended to eliminate con- 
fusion as to the handling of those defense 
orders which were previously unrated, in 
relation to other orders which had been 
specifically rated A-10, the lowest rating 
in the A series. 

Section 944.14 of Priorities, Regulation 
No. 1 has been revised to provide a 
stricter limitation of inventories. Whereas 
producers were previously forbidden to in- 
crease their inventories beyond the amount 
necessary to meet required deliveries of 
their products, they are now forbidden to 
accept delivery of materials for inventory 
in excess of a practicable working mini- 
mum. The prohibition applies to suppliers 
of materials for inventory as well as to 
producers who maintain inventories, and 
it covers non-defense as well as defense 
producers. An exception is made, how- 
ever, for inventories of materials imported 
from foreign countries. Also, there is a 
provision that no material may be fabri- 
cated, processed, alloyed or otherwise al- 
tered if the producer’s inventory of the 
material in its altered form would thereby 
be increased beyond a practicable working 
minimum, unless specific authorization is 
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granted by the director of priorities. 
Another amendment is designed to help 
prevent receipt of a new, high-rated order 
from interfering with fulfillment of the 
delivery date on a previously accepted 
lower-rated order. Unless the new order 
bears an AA rating or is accompanied by 
specific direction from the director of pri- 
orities, it will not have to be accepted if 
its acceptance would necessitate preempt- 
ing material which has already been com- 
pleted to fill a previously accepted defense 
order which bears a lower rating, or if 
it would preempt material which is within 
15 days of completion. Or, if the new 
order is accepted, the producer may not 
divert material already completed or about 
to be completed on a previous defense 
order for use in filling the new order. 


P. R. R. to Appeal Decision on 
Pennroad Losses 


The Pennsylvania will probably appeal 
the decision handed down by Federal Judge 
George A. Welsh in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
December 20, holding that the road is liable 
for alleged losses sustained by the Penn- 
road Corporation. This was intimated on 
December 22 by Robert T. McCracken, 
chief counsel for the railroad in the case 
involving two suits filed by: stockholders 
of Pennroad early this year. 

Judge Welsh ruled that the railroad is 
liable for “excess prices” which Pennroad 
paid for the purchase of other railroads 
during the expansion area of the Twenties, 
this amount to be determined by an audit. 
He did not find any specific amount to be 
paid except with respect to the National 
Freight Forwarding Company. The stock- 
holders had sought to recover $95,500,000 
from the railroad and from former offi- 
cers of Pennroad who were also officers 
of the railroad. The judge’s decision ex- 
onerated the latter. 


Supply Trade 





W. J. Calnan, H. D. Tietz, and E. A. 
Turner have been appointed assistants to 
the sales manager of the International 
Nickel Company. 


A. C. Pickett, who was with the Johns- 
Manville Sales Corporation from 1922 
to 1939, and recently has been connected 
with the Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 
Company, has been appointed assistant di- 
vision sales manager of the Western di- 
vision of the Transportation department of 
Johns-Manville, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Early in his career, Mr. Pickett 
served in the engineering department of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 


OBITUARY 


F. Leonard Kellogg, who retired in 
1929 after 20 years as manager of the 
Electric Storage Battery Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., died December 20 after 
a brief illness. He was 74 years of age. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





$4,190,000 of Equipment for 
Rock Island 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
been given permission by the district court 
to purchase $4,190,000 of equipment, in- 
cluding 12 Diesel-electric switching and 5 
Diesel-electric road locomotives, and 850 
freight cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Davenport BESLER CORPORATION 
has received an order for 24 Diesel-me- 
chanical switching locomotives of 190 hp. 
each for export to Iran. 


THE CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORA- 
TIoN has ordered four Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives of 400-hp. from the 
General Electric Company. 


Tue Akron & BARBERTON BELT has or- 
dered one Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motive of 660 hp. from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue NortHern Paciric has ordered two 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives of 
1,000 hp. each from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT 
is asking for bids, January 13, for one or 
two 35-ton Diesel locomotives—schedule 
9772. 


FREIGHT CARS 


L. & N. to Buy 3,250 Cars 


The Louisville & Nashville is reported to 
be in the market for a total of 3,250 new 
freight cars including 1,000 box, 2,000 hop- 
per, 150 flat and 100 covered hopper cars. 


THE Great NorTHeERN has placed an or- 
der for 1,000 4034-ft. steel frame box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity with the company’s 
own shops. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has or- 
dered ten 29-ft. 3-in. steel covered hopper 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the General 
American Transportation Corporation. 


Tue Unirep States Navy DEPARTMENT 


"has ordered ten 40%4-ft. steel-sheathed box 


cars of 40 tons’ capacity from the General 
American Transportation Corporation at 
cost of $30,520 and twelve 40-ft. steel-un- 
derframe flat cars of 40 tons’ capacity from 
the Haffner-Thrall Car Company at cost 
of $30,600. The inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 27, schedule 8765. 
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The excellent operating performance 
of the new Union Pacific 4-8-8-4 type 
locomotives is common knowledge. A 
factor in this performance is an im- 
proved equipment that plays a large 
part in this outstanding performance 
. . . the Elesco type TP exhaust steam 
injector. 

This injector is the result of con- 
tinued research and experience with the 
exhaust steam type of injector for the 
past 20 years. Its efficiency has been 
increased with provision for a wider 
range and higher feedwater delivery 
temperatures. As the injector proper is 
located above the water level in the 
tender, water is supplied to this non- 
lifting injector by a small pump. 

The improved Elesco exhaust steam 
injector provides the highest heat re- 
covery per unit of weight and cost and 


its excellent operating performance 


— 2 2 


merits an installation on your road... 
particulars cheerfully given without obli- 


gation. 


9 
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ATLANTIC Coast Ltne.—Abandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
change its recent application seeking au- 
thority to abandon a line extending from 
Eutawville, S. C., to Ferguson, 5:6 miles, 
so as to read, “from a point on the Eutaw- 
ville-Ferguson branch 3.3 miles distant 
from Eutawville, S. C., to the end of the 
branch at Ferguson, 2.1 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.—This 
road and the Franklin & Tilton, respective- 
ly, have been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, to 
abandon operation and abandon a 6,000-ft. 
segment of the F. & T., extending easterly 
from Franklin Junction, Merrimac County, 
N. H. 


CAROLINA WESTERN. — Abandonment. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the western end of its main line, 
extending from a point outside Russell- 
ville, S. C., to Hall, 1.5 mi. 


Cuicaco & IttiInois Western.—Notes. 
—This company has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $550,000 of 2% per 
cent serial notes payable to the Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago, or order, the proceeds to be 
applied in part to the redemption on Janu- 
arly 1, 1942, at par and accrued interest, 
of $588,000 of its general mortgage six per 
cent bonds. The notes will mature serially 
in the amount of $50,000 on July 1, 1942, 
and semi-annually thereafter on January 1 
and July 1, to July 1, 1947. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this road 
to abandon an 8.7-mi. branch line extend- 
ing from Koepenick, Wis., to the end of 
the line near Pearson. 


Erie.—Trustee of New Jersey & New 
York.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has ratified the appoint- 
ment of Peter. Duryee as trustee of the 
New Jersey & New York. The ratifica- 
tion is with the proviso that, while he 
serves as trustee, Mr. Duryee shall re- 
ceive no salary or compensation as an of- 
ficer or employee of the debtor or any 
affiliated corporation, and that his only 
compensation shall be that allowed to him 
as trustee. 


Erte.—Trackage Rights—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of a new agreement 
for the continuance of operations under 
trackage rights over the New York Cen- 
tral between Corning, N. Y., and Law- 
renceville, Pa. The new agreement will 


supersede one originally entered in 1883 
under which N. Y. C. has trackage rights 
over the Tioga, an Erie subsidiary, be- 
tween Lawrenceville and Morris Run, Pa. 
The instant application says that the N. Y. 
C. will apply for approval of an agree- 
ment continuing such rights; and it asks 
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the commission to consider the two ap- 
plications on a common record. 


Erte.—Reorganization, Securities, and 
RFC Loan.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a cor- 
rected report regarding the issuance of 
securities under this company’s reorganiza- 
tion plan. Among the many items noted 
in the report, the only correction involves 
the deposit and pledge of $17,500,000 of 
Erie first consolidated mortgage four per 
cent bonds, series B, which, according to 
the corrected report, are to be delivered to 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, trustee under the indenture, as 
security for $14,000,000 of collateral trust 
notes. The previous report, as noted in last 
week’s issue, showed that these bonds were 
to be deposited and pledged with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Bond Interest—Judge C. C. Hincks in 
the federal district court at New Haven, 
Conn., on December 19, authorized the 
trustees of this road to pay $15,000,000 in 





back interest on secured bonds of this 
road and of constituent lines as follows: 
Visst and Terandiee vos iiss eo tc 8 $10,636,493 
PIGHERCOUIC 6525 aie wh teeinannle o's0ivs's's 0 281,900 
Harlem River & Portchester.......... 1,200,000 
Danbary & Norwalk? <6:56.608 2 ose ose 28,000 
bP py Ur), a ea a ee Se 1,550,000 
Central New England % .....0:5.000005 1,037,360 
New Haven & Northampton ......... 192,000 
$14,925,753 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume lia- 
bility for $2,940,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will 
finance about 80 per cent of the price of 
equipment expected to cost a total of $3,- 
675,000. The equipment includes five elec- 
tric freight locomotives; 10 2,000-hp. Die- 
sel-electric “A” unit passenger and freight 
locomotives, which will ordinarily be oper- 
ated in pairs; and 50 steel cabooses. The 
certificates, to be issued at a rate de- 
termined from competitive. bids, will be 
dated February 1, 1942, and will mature in 
equal annual installments of $294,000 on 
February 1 of each year from 1943 to 
1952, inclusive. 


NraGarA_ Junction.—Deficit Status.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has found that this-road did not 
sustain a decrease in its net railway oper- 
ating income while under private operation 
in the federal control period, and thus it is 
not entitled to the benefits of section 204 
of the Transportation Act of 1920 as 
amended January 7, 1941. 


PirrspurRGH, Lisson & WESTERN.—Ac- 
quisition—The Pennsylvania, the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to dismiss the recent applica- 
tion of this company for authority to pur- 
chase and operate a line of the Youngstown 
& Suburban between Signal, Ohio, and 
Columbiana, 6.5 miles. The carriers allege 
that not only will the new operation divert 
substantial amounts of traffic from their 
lines, but that the line was constructed il- 
legally without permission from the com- 
mission. The petition goes on to point out 
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that the commission is now seeking an in- 
junction under section 1(20) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act prohibiting further 
operation from Columbiana, Ohio, to Sig- 
nal until a certificate of convenience and 
necessity as required by section 1(18) of 
the act should be applied for and obtained 
by the Youngstown & Suburban. If the 
commission dismisses the current applica- 
tion to acquire the line, the carriers want 
it to require the Pittsburgh, Lisbon & 
Western to seek authority to operate the 
line under section 1(18) of the Act and 
make a showing of public convenience and 
necessity. 


PerE MarQuette.—A bandonment.—This 
company has been granted permission by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a branch line ex- 
tending from a point of connection with a 
main line at Tappan, Mich., westerly to AlI- 
mont, 30.1 miles. 


St. Lours SOUTHWESTERN OF TEXAS.— 
Operation.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to operate over 7.2 mi. of govern- 
ment-owned track serving the Lone Star 
ordnance plant and the Red Star ordnance 
depot near Redwater, Tex. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road awarded an issue 
of $4,430,000 of equipment trust certificates 
to the First Boston Corporation and as- 
sociates on December 20. Purchasers paid 
par for the issue, plus a premium of $100. 
Original bid of this group which was the 
highest of those submitted on December 
18, was 99.28 for 2%4s, but was raised to 
100 after negotiations which followed fail- 
ure by the railroad to award the issue after 
opening the bids. The open offer made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to take issues on a cost basis of 2.50 sev- 
eral months ago is believed to have in- 
fluenced the road in holding up the award 
until an equally favorable price was forth- 
coming from private interests. 


Union Paciric.—Abandonment by the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion—The Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation and the Union Pacific, re- 
spectively, have been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a branch line and the 
operation thereof extending from Stewart 
Mine, Idaho, to the end of the line at 
Sierra Nevada mine, 0.9 mile. 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific.—4 Per Cent Non-Cumula- 
tive Preferred, 2 per cent, payable February | to 
holders of record January 1 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$2.00, pay- 
ag | ca 29 to holders of record Decem- 

er 19. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—$5 Preferred, Initial, 
$2.50, payable December 27 to holders of record 
December 19. 

Joliet & Chicago.—Stamped, $1.75, quarterly, 
payable January 5 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 24. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—$1.00, 
payable December 30 to holders of record De 
cember 19. 

Nashville & Decatur.—7™% per cent Guaran- 
teed. 9334c, semi-annually, payable January 1 to 
holders of record December 16. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of rec 
ord December ,12. _ 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.— xtra, 
$2.00, Common, $3.00, both payable December 
24 to holders of record December 20. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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EXECUTIVE 


Earl B. Moffatt, general superintendent 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
at Scranton, Pa., has been appointed as- 
sistant to vice-president, with headquarters 
at New York. The position of general 
superintendent at Scranton has _ been 
abolished. 


Donald J. Russell, assistant to the 
president on the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been promoted to vice-president, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Armand T. 
Mercier, whose election as president was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
13. A biographical sketch of Mr. Russell’s 
career, accompanied by a photograph, was 
published in the Railway Age of June 14, 
following his promotion to assistant to the 
president. 


OPERATING 


W. J. McNamara, transportation in- 
spector on the Gulf; Colorado & Santa Fe 
at Galveston, Tex., has been promoted to 
acting trainmaster at Ft. Worth, Tex., suc- 
ceeding W. A. J. Carter, who has been 
transferred to Temple, Tex., relieving M. 
M. Killen, who was injured recently in 
an automobile accident. 


C. T. Riley, assistant trainmaster of the 
Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania, has 
been transferred to the Philadelphia di- 
vision, succeeding J. D. Fuchs, who has 
been transferred to the Pittsburgh division. 
A. D. Caponigri, powerman, Chicago 
Terminal division, has been promoted to 
assistant trainmaster of the Delmarva di- 
vision. 


W. T. Welch, assistant trainmaster on 
the K. & A. division of the Louisville & 
Nashville, has been promoted to terminal 
trainmaster at Corbin, Ky., succeeding S. 
A. Brownlie, whose promotion to assistant 
superintendent on the Louisville division 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 15. Frank J. Kearley, assistant 
trainmaster on the M. & N. O. division, has 
been advanced to trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala., replacing B. H. 
Harbin, whose promotion to assistant su- 
perintendent of the M. & N. O. division, 
was also reported in the Railway Age of 
November 15. 


TRAFFIC 


O. G. Donny, division freight agent on 
the Seaboard Air Line, has been promoted 
to assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Columbia, S. C. D. P. 
Hartley, division freight agent, has been 
promoted to assistant general freight agent 
at Charleston, S. C. G. C. Poole, as- 
sistant general freight agent, has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. M. 
A. Calhoun, assistant general freight 
agent, has been promoted to assistant 
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freight trafic manager, with headquarters 


at Savannah, Ga. E. E. Hunter, division 
freight agent, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. The 
positions formerly held by Mr. Donny, Mr. 
Hartley, Mr. Poole,,Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Hunter have been abolished. 


A. D. Grant, general agent on the 
Union Pacific at Lincoln, Neb., will retire 
from service on January 1 after more than 
46 years of railroad service. 


William D. Cornell, division passenger 
agent for the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Alton at Chicago, will retire on December 
31 after more than 50 years of railroad 
service. 


E. L. Sheehan, general agent, passenger 
department for the Canadian Pacific at 
Seattle, Wash., who has been on a leave 
of absence because of ill health, will retire 
on December 31. As reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 18, A. J. Mahon 
has been appointed general agent, passenger 
department, at Seattle. 


Leo E. Clarahan, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed general freight traffic manager, ef- 
fective January 1, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Charles H. Stinson, 
who will retire on December 31 after more 
than fifty-four years of railroad service. 
Effective the same date, P. A. Spiegel- 
berg, assistant general freight agent, will 
replace Mr. Clarahan as assistant freight 
trafic manager and A. P. MacInnis, as- 
sistant general freight agent, will relieve 
Mr. Spiegelberg. J. R. Hundley, general 
livestock agent, will succeed Mr. MacInnis 
as assistant general freight agent and the 
office of general livestock agent will be 
abolished. Effective also on January 1, 
O. C. Bartels, assistant general freight 
agent, will be advanced to general freight 
agent. All of the above officers will have 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. W. Marye, assistant chief engineer 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C., has been 
promoted to chief engineer, to succeed J. 
E. Willoughby, who has been appointed 
consulting engineer. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas J. Ludlam, former auditor of 
the Long Island, with headquarters at New 
York, died on December 19 at his home 
in Wantagh, Long Island, N. Y., at the 
age of 73. 


Dr. W. J. Black, who retired in 1938 as 
director of the Department of Colonization 
& Development of the Canadian National, 
died on December 22 at his home in West- 
mount, Montreal, Que., at the age of 69. 


Thomas W. Scott, signal inspector of 
the Seaboard, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., and formerly supervisor of signal con- 
struction of the Baltimore & Ohio, died at 
Norfolk on December 11 after an illness 
of several months. 


Frank C. Jerome, who retired in 1936 
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as general freight agent of the New York 
Central lines east of Buffalo, with head- 
quarters at New York, died of a heart 
attack on December 17 at his home in 
White Plains, N. Y., at the age of 77. 


Miles K Buckley, assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
on December 22 in the Washington Boule- 
vard hospital in that city. 


J. B. Murphy, superintendent of tele- 
graph on the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Jackson, Tenn., died on 
November 29 at Oxford, Miss. Mr. Mur- 
phy was born in Ohio and entered the 
service of the Mobile & Ohio (now part 
of the G. M. & O.) in 1890 as a train dis- 
patcher at Murphysboro, IIl., later being 
promoted successively to chief dispatcher, 
trainmaster at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and su- 
perintendent of telegraph at Jackson. 


William H. McAmis, mechanical su- 
perintendent of the Southern district of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., whose death at Chicago 
on December 17 was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of December 20, was born at 
Rising Fawn, Ga., on February 7, 1878, 
and entered railway service in 1894, serv- 
ing as a machinist apprentice, foreman, 
general foreman and master mechanic on 
various railroads until 1924. In that year 
Mr. McAmis went with the Missouri Pa- 
cific as master mechanic at Hoisington, 
Kan., and in 1926 he was promoted to su- 
perintendent of shops at North Little 
Rock, Ark. In January, 1933, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant mechanical superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at St. Louis, and 
in December, 1933, he was promoted to 
mechanical superintendent of the Southern 
district, with the same headquarters, the 
position he held at the time of his death. 


Edwin §S. Stephens, who retired as 
general traffic manager of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois on October 1, 1941, died 
at his home in Forrest City, Ark., on De- 
cember 15. Mr. Stephens was born in 
Kansas City, Mo., on August 21, 1874, and 
entered railway service in 1892 as a clerk 
in the purchasing department of the Kansas 
City, Ft. Scott & Memphis (now part of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco) -at Kansas 
City. In 1893 he went with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, serving in the me- 
chanical and transportation departments at 
Albuquerque, N. M., but returned to the 
K. C. F. S. & M. in 1898 as secretary to 
the president and in 1900 was promoted to 
chief clerk to the president. In 1903 he 
was appointed commercial agent for the 
Frisco at Kansas City. In January, 1908, 
he was appointed freight claim agent for 
the Frisco and the Chicago & Eastert 
Illinois at Chicago and in April, 1910, he 
was appointed general agent for those roads 
at Chicago. In January, 1912, Mr. 
Stephens was appointed assistant general 
freight agent on the C. & E. I. at Chicago 
and five years later he was promoted to 
general freight agent. In January, 1933, 
he was advanced to freight traffic manager 
and in December, 1934, to general freight 
traffic manager, the position he held until 
his retirement. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


FACTS FOR EMPLOYEES: Can the 
railroad employee be expected to make wise 
decisions in his own interest if his union 
leaders distort the information which is 
the only basis the employee has on which 
to make up his mind? The leading editorial 
herein relates how competition is threaten- 
ing the security of railroad employment and 
how the sources of information open to 
the railroad employeé fail to give him the 
true facts regarding this competition, and 
the only effective means of withstanding it. 
Instead they give the employee partial in- 
formation and play upon his emotions in a 
manner to lead him to act contrary to his 
own long-run best interest. : 
) 
UNION MARKET STRATEGY: D. 
B. Robertson has tacked the adjective 
“stone age” onto railroad managements 
and accused them of not altering their 
policies to meet changing conditions in 
the transportation market. The leading 
editorial herein cites.the manner in which 
the “stone age” managéments have met 
the changed demand conditions for pas- 
senger transportation, greatly improving 
the service and reducing the rates in the 
effort to hold business. Contrasted with 
this realistic management policy is that. of 
the confessedly enterprising labor leaders, 
who have boosted the price of their product 
in the face of a market which has placed 
a declining estimate on its value. Result: 
unemployment. 
eB 


SCIENTIFIC MAINTENANCE: 
More efficient and economical design of 
track materials can be had by photo-elastic 
methods, which locate and measure the 
stresses which occur in materials—reveal- 
ing where weight can be removed in a 
given design where it serves no useful pur- 
pose; and permitting strength to be con- 
centrated where stresses actually come. 
Such was but one of the specific sugges- 
tions made by Chief Engineer Perlman of 
the D. & R. G. W. to the roadmasters in 
an address which urged the competitive 
necessity on the railroads to apply scien- 
tific research and methods to their prob- 
lems, if the carriers are to survive coming 
hard times. Detailed unit cost records on 
all important operations were recom- 
mended by this speaker as a check on the 
efficiency of men, methods and materials; 
as was more care and precision in the 
hiring and training of men. 
® 
TRACK MATERIAL SHORTAGE: 
Practical track men at the roadmasters’ 
meeting, reported herein, gave a lot of 
helpful hints on how to be thrifty with 
track tools, rails and fastenings, ties and 
sO on—at a time when the need for these 
things may be greater than the supply. 
One speaker especially urged welding to 
correct rail-end batter. He said he was not 
Suggesting welding as a cure-all, “but I 
know of no way in which money can be 
spent in track maintenance that will give 
as large a return.” 
) 


OFF-TRACK MACHINES: Evidence 
Was presented to the roadmasters, as is 


reported elsewhere in these pages, that 
mechanical equipment for the track work, 
not restricted to track movement, affords 
astounding economies for at least some 
types of jobs. For instance, one speaker 
reported that six off-track machines used 
for ditching and similar work operated 
at a cost of 4.7 cents per cu. yd., while a 
steam ditcher removing loose rock slides 
had an operating cost of 54 cents per yd. 
Not the least attractive features of the 
off-track machines are their elimination of 
work trains, and their not blocking the 
track against use by regular trains. 
2 


EQUIPMENT PROGRESS: The nine 
months’ totals of locomotive and car orders 
are reviewed in the news pages herein— 
showing how closely 1941 is pressing even 
on 1929 as a banner year in equipment 
acquisition. However, the picture could 
be rosier. Orders in September were low 
—not because the carriers don’t want more 
cars and engines, but because there isn’t 
much use of ordering them when the 
builders aren’t getting materials fast enough 
from the priority authorities to deliver 
their present orders on schedule. And now 
along comes the Army with inquiries for 
225 engines—apparently for service in 
foreign parts—with a priority rating way 
ahead of that accorded to the railroads. 
a 
“RELIEF” FOR THE RRs: Spurred 
probably by patriotism, representatives of 
water carriers met last week under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce 
to discuss means of “fully utilizing” their 
facilities in order to “relieve the present 
burden on the railways.” Convenient when 


love of country justifies action which 


coincides so comfortably with objectives 
many people have long been pursuing for 
other motives. Like the taxi dancing lady 
who found double wages in being paid for 
following a terpsichorean urge to which 
she would gladly yield for free. 

® 
SOUND FAMILIAR?: An industrial 
leader, who has a big job in the defense 
program, said last week that the criticism 
directed at those in charge of this program 
closely parallels what kickers say about 
every purchasing agent, namely: “He pays 
too much for it, he don’t get it in on time, 
and when he does get it in it ain’t any 
good.” 

3 

ICKES IS STILL ICKES: Nobody 
expected that the Secretary of the Interior 
would take kindly to Mr. Pelley’s quiet 
statistical exposure of his bombastic bungl- 
ing of the Eastern oil situation; and he has 
reacted exactly according to type. Fury 
and wild mud-slinging are the only answer 
he could give to the figures—except to 
admit that he was wrong. But such an 
admission—or the concession that anybody 
who disagrees with him could be anything 
but a scoundrel—is impossible to his species. 
Ineptitude, arrogance, and billingsgate— 
through such unseemly vessels, we are as- 
sured, the heavenly blessings of peace, 
abundance and liberty are to be poured 
down upon the earth. 
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BIGGEST ENGINES: The Union Pa- 
cific’s 4-8-8-4’s, which are now being de- 
livered by the builder, are the largest 
simple articulated, 8-coupled locomotives 
ever built. An illustrated article herein 
describes them. Engine and tender weigh 
just under 1,200,000 Ib. and are close on to 
133 ft. long. Designed to handle maxi- 
mum tonnage trains without helper serv- 
ice over the Wahsatch mountains between 
Ogden and Green River, where the ruling 
grade is 1.14 per cent, the locomotives are 
designed for speeds up to 80 m.p.h. The 
running gear allows great flexibility when 
rounding curves, but maintains relatively 
high rigidity on tangent; and the wheel 
suspension permits adjustment to vertical 
curves with little distortion of the weight 
distribution. 
2 
TRUCK TONNAGE: The truck opera- 
tors have reported their August tonnage 
at 28 per cent above August last year. 
-) 


MORE STEEL PLANTS: The Priority 
and Allocations Board has decreed that 
10,000,000 tons of annual steel capacity be 
added to the nation’s plant—the steel neces- 
sary to construct this new plant, of course, 
to come out of the present restricted supply. 
Where the new plant is to be constructed, 
and what its effect may be on post-war 
railroad traffic, might be something worth 
looking into. 

: ° 
AND NOW ALLOCATION: The de- 
fense authorities are going to depend less, 
henceforth, on priority ratings and more 
on direct allocation of scarce materials to 
the jobs which they deem most necessary— 
so Donald Nelson, the major domo of the 
priorities establishment announced last 
Sunday. This may be welcome news to 
equipment manufacturers who certainly are 
not getting far with A-3 ratings—the sup- 
pliers of steel and other metals being 
booked up months ahead with A-1 priorities. 

7 
FOURTH QUARTER TRAFFIC: 
The Shippers Advisory Boards are look- 
ing for an increase of about 12 per cent 
over last year in carloadings in the fourth 
quarter. Biggest increase, around 18 per 
cent, is expected in the Southwest and the 
Ohio valley. The smallest rise, 5 per cent, 
is foreseen in the Great Lakes area—with 
the increase in the Northwest and Trans- 
Missouri set at less than 9 per cent. All 
the rest of the Boards look for their in- 
creases to be near the average for the 
country as a whole. 
8 

OVER THE JUMPS: The railroad at- 
torneys apparently had a good time for 
themselves at the Emergency Board hear- 
ings this week, with the union witnesses 
on the stand for cross-examination. Among 
the union contentions which broke down 
under fire was one to the effect that hot 
boxes have increased and that hazards to 
employees have risen. A. F. Whitney com- 
plained that it cost the unions $100,000 to 
take a strike vote in order to get an 
emergency board appointed, but he had to 
admit that a dispute could go to an ar- 
bitration board without this expense. 
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FAMINE IN MATERIALS: The rail- 
roads are in for a serious time of it next 
year unless the federal rationers of scarce 
materials quickly get on the job and put 
some more metal into the shops of the 
railway equipment manufacturers. The 
leading editorial herein reveals how these 
federal officials are failing to get results; 
and what serious consequences may fall 
on the railroads if this failure is not quickly 
remedied. The manufacturers who supply 
railway materials are an integral part of 
the railroad industry; and the present dif- 
ficulties of these manufacturers are as 
proper a concern of railway managements 
as the efficient movement of cars. 
® 

CAR SHORTAGE: Not in supplying the 
orders of shippers, there isn’t any shortage 
—but in the manufacture of cars to take 
care of next year’s prospective increased 
business. An article in these pages reveals 
that car manufacturers have turned out 


..only about 25,000 freight cars in the past 


five months, or just about half as many as 
were scheduled. And the reason is the 
failure of the federal material rationers to 
allot needed metal to the car builders. If 
there is a transportation shortage next 
year, it won’t be a “railroad breakdown”, 
but a bureaucracy break-down. 
; i) 
ACCIDENTS NOT SO GOOD: Com- 
paring August this year with last, there 
was an increase of 54 per cent in train 
accidents; an increase of 80 per cent in 
employees killed on duty; and an increase 
of 70 per cent im employee injuries. Al- 
together, over 500 people lost their lives 
in August as a result of railroad operations, 
and more than 3,500 were injured. This was 
an increase of 28 per cent in deaths and 
42 per cent in injuries over August, 1940. 
® 
MR. ICKES DEFLATED: The Sec- 
retary of the Interior did not add anything 
to his shriveling reputation as a result of 
his intolerant attack last week on J. J. 
Pelley—trying, so to speak, to use noise to 
stifle a stench. Senator Maloney let it be 
known that Mr. Pelley’s figures impressed 
him, while Ickes’ clamor did not. Senator 
O’Daniel called the alleged petroleum 
shortage a “manufactured emergency.” Oil 
Executive James Moffett said that the 
British had offered to return tankers to 
the U.-S., but that the oil dictator had 
refused to take them. 
“ 2 
WAYWARD BUSINESS: Auto Manu- 
facturer Paul G. Hoffman was reported in 
the papers last week as having made the 
stock automotive speech urging a post- 
war super-colossal highway program—as if 
the country, by then, won’t be broke enough 
already. Some pious people believe that 
the New Deal was sent on the business 
community by Providence, to chasten it 
for its misuse of political power. If busi- 
ness’ pockets were thoroughly picked by 
labor monopolists and political paupers— 
so this argument runs—maybe it would 


perceive the evil of seeking riches from 
_ taxes laid on others; and resolve to fore- 
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go high tariffs, subsidies and other political 
favors. Well; nobody can deny that the 
punishment has been laid on heavy and 
long; but some members of the business 
fraternity don’t seem even yet to have 
profited from it. They still want to make 
their money by politics, instead of from 
the willing patronage of uncoerced cus- 
tomers. 
9g 

D. B. R. PHILOSOPHIZES: D. B. 
Robertson, in the October issue of the B. 
of L. F. & E. Magazine, sets forth some 
very persuasive philosophical principles. 
For instance: “We must remember the sad 
and regrettable fact that man cannot be 
trusted to any great length with too much 
power. He must be reasonably regulated.” 
Then he quotes Pascal as saying, “There 
are but two classes of men, the righteous, 
who think themselves to be sinners, and 
the sinners, who think themselves right- 
eous.” Well, to bring these two lofty 
thoughts down to practical application, 
who is there in this country, except labor 
leaders, who exercises a large amount of 
power without being regulated? And does 
Mr. Robertson qualify as a righteous man 
under his own definition, by claiming to 
be a sinner? On the contrary, the article 
in which he does his philosophizing is a 
self-satisfied defense of the working rules 
and union policy in general. 


YELLOW & GREEN: The signal com- 
vention at Colorado Springs, reported in 
this issue, heard addresses from two speak- 
ers who took a leading part in its session 
30 years ago, also held at Colorado Springs. 
These two speakers were President Charles 
E. Denney of the Northern Pacific and 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of this paper. In 
his address Mr. Denney dwelt upon the 
necessity of specialized railway departments 
co-operating to make the railroad as a 
whole operate successfully. Mr. Dunn 
expressed a moderate degree of optimism 
about the outlook for the carriers—be- 
cause of the probability that the public will 
get just as tired of the present politicians’ 
bungling interference with industry, as they 
got with the political control of the rail- 
roads in the last war. Trustee Wilson Mc- 
Carthy of the D..& R. G. W. foresaw a 
future “green light” for the railroads in 
their willingness to introduce improved 
methods of operation and in their co- 
ordination with newer forms of transpor- 
tation. 
® 

HONEST & HANDY FIGURES: Up 
to the present the I. C. C. has been one 
of the few government agencies in Wash- 
ington which has not been issuing some 
kind of monthly survey. of the transporta- 
tion situation. This dereliction has now 
been remedied, the Bureau of Statistics hav- 
ing inaugurated such a summary, covering 
all forms of transportation. The distinc- 
tion between this one and those of some 
other agencies is that, being the product 
of a competent and non-political agency 
with no progaganda purpose to serve, this 
one can be believed. 
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MORE MILEAGE FROM LOCOS.: 
The railroads can get 25 per cent more 
mileage per day out of their existing loco- 
motive supply. Such at any rate, is the 
opinion of road foremen who—being closer 
than anybody else to locomotive operation 
—are in the best position to know what can 
be done. A program of specific steps 
which, it is-contended, will result in thus 
increasing average engine mileage has 
been prepared by the locomotive utilization 
committee of the Traveling Engineers As- 
sociation and is summarized in an article 
in this issue. The figures of the roads with 
the best performance, compared with the 
nation-wide average, show how much room 
there is for improvement. 

=) 
TOPSY-TURVY “SCIENCE:” The 
Department of Commerce, as is revealed 
in the news pages herein, continues to grind 
out its contemptible propaganda for the St. 
Lawrence seaway—disguised as objective 
statistical. studies. There is a Doctor of 
Philosophy in charge further to provide the 
trappings of scientific respectability for a 
“research” job which reached its conclusion 
before it began to look for “facts” to sup- 
port it. Any novice in science or engineer- 
ing knows that this isn’t the way to get at 
the truth; and hence that truth is not the 
object of an “inquiry” conducted in this 
manner. 

s 
CURBING FLOOD DAMAGE: A 
widespread program of flood protection 
has been undertaken by the Santa Fe, and 
is described in a comprehensive article— 
the first installment of which appears else- 
where in this issue. Line changes and 
channel changes figure in the work—as well 
as jetties, dikes, concrete blankets and 
other devices which engineering ingenuity 
has contrived for taming unruly rivers. 

) 


LOADINGS PEAK: L. M. Betts of the 
Car Service Division, speaking to the Mid- 
west Shippers Board last week, ventured 
to predict that October loadings will prob- 
ably not reach a peak of more than 950,000 
cars—which is somewhat short of the esti- 
mate of 1,300,000 predicted by sundry 
government “experts.” Ralph Budd, speak- 
ing on the same day at Washington, indi- 
cated that he expected the peak to be 
just about what Messrs. Gormley and Bu- 
ford of the A. A. R. predicted six months 
ago it would be, namely, about 940,000. 
: 


WAGE HEARINGS: The railroads last 
week began the presentation of their case 
against the $900,000,000 wage increase— 
testimony of witnesses Parmelee, Monroe 
and Barriger being reported on another 
page herein. A. F. Whitney was the last 
of the union witnesses and put on exactly 
the type of performance which would be 
expected of him. As with Harold Ickes, 
everybody knows what is coming when 
Whitney takes the stand. The railroads are 
basing their case on the necessity of pay- 
ing investors enough to attract their money 
into the railroad industry, since the rail- 
roads can’t live without capital—a little 
item the union boys have overlooked. 
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200 EMC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS 


on 20 railroads are rolling up over 


20,000,000 MILES PER YEAR 


with an overall record of 


977% AVAILABILITY 


and every one of these trains is 


EARNING A SATISFACTORY PROFIT 
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RENEGADE OWNERSHIP: Owners 
of railroad securities who valiantly try to 
fulfill their responsibilities are contrasted 
in the leading editorial herein with those 
whose only strategy is retreat—find out 
ahead of the other fellow that things are 
in a bad way and sell out. It takes three 
classes of people—each fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities—to make a private enterprise 
function successfully, viz., labor, managers 
and owners. Ownership of the railroads 
is now being wiped out, in part because of 
the failure of large groups of owners to 
meet the responsibilities which ownership 
must assume, in a system of free enter- 
prise. 

7) 
INSTITUTIONS’ CHANCE: Effec- 
tive ownership of many railroads has now 
passed to large institutional investors—in- 
surance companies, trust companies, com- 
mercial and savings banks. They cannot 
sell out except at ruinous prices, as our 
editorial discussion points out. On the 
other hand—possibly by co-operating with 
each other—could not these large investors 
strengthen the hands of efficient manage- 
ments, meet political assaults on their 
property, and thus protect their own in- 
vestments while at the same time upholding 
the institution of free enterprise where it 
is being most grievously attacked? It is 
not always that private interest so thor- 
oughly, and indeed insistently, coincides 
with that of the larger welfare of the 
American people in the continuance of our 
free institutions. 

~ 

ZEALOTRY IN OFFICE: Commis- 
sioner Eastman made a memorable speech 
to the I. C. C. practitioners at their New 
York meeting last week, from which our 
report herein quotes. Of particular in- 
terest was his strong statement against 
the naming of zealots to positions on ad- 
ministrative boards which exercise judicial 
functions—a warning which, if its im- 
portance were more widely understood by 
the public and exercisers of appointing 
power, would largely eliminate the bitter- 
ness which shames and blights the func- 
tioning of government in this country to- 
day. Commissioners Aitchison, Johnson 
and Porter addressed the practitioners, as 
did Chairman Smith of the Transportation 
Board—Mr. Aitchison on procedural 
questions of particular professional im- 
portance to his audience. 

e 


NAM REPORTS ON RRs: The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has 
issued a report on transportation facili- 
ties and their adequacy, in which it joins 
others in the opinion that the railroads 
won’t have enough equipment next year 
unless the builders get some steel from the 
Priority people to use in building it. But 
the N. A. M. goes further than that. It 
chides the railroads somewhat for not com- 
ing into the market sooner than they did 
for new rolling stock, and urges the car- 
riers to aid the building program by great- 
er standardization. But it warns against 
Overexpansion of manufacturing facilities, 
in the belief that the present great demand 
1s a temporary one, and that an excessive 


and unusable post-war capacity is a burden 
to be avoided if possible. 

e) 
N & W EMPLOYEE MEETING: 
600 Norfolk & Western employees gath- 
ered in Roanoke last week for the system’s 
annual “better service” conference. Dis- 
cussing and adopting reports of six em- 
ployee committees on subjects appropriate 
to the meeting, the delegates heard the 
candid views of a considerable number of 
the company’s officers on a wide variety of 
present and prospective railroad problems. 
Then there were addresses by the editor 
of this paper and by Colonel Bob Henry 
ofthe A.A.R. A brief account of the two- 
day meeting appears in the news pages 
herein. 

9 
SOO BRIDGE MYSTERY: The failure 
of the C. P. R. bridge at Sault Ste. Marie 
did not tie up water traffic very long— 
in 45 hours the bridge had been raised to 
permit restricted movement of vessels past 
the submerged locomotive and tender, and 
the latter were out of the water a couple 
of days later. All the attendant details 
about this bridge and its failure under load 
are given in an article herein, which re- 
veals that railroad and government officials, 
who are investigating, have still not found 
out what caused the accident. The bridge 
had many safeguards, all of which were 
functioning, and the locomotive which went 
through the structure was much lighter 
than others which normally use it. 

2 
RATE PROBE TO GO ON: The 
broad-scale investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into class rates and 
classifications (Nos. 28300 and 28310), 
which the carriers and many shippers would 
like to see put on the shelf “for the dura- 
tion,” won’t be. The number of lawyers 
on the job when this investigation had its 
initial session in St. Louis last July sug- 
gests that the depression is now over for 
the membership of the Commission’s bar. 

.) 
TRAFFIC RESEARCH: Large-scale 
and thorough economic research by one 
of the country’s largest railroads is briefly 
described elsewhere in this issue. This 
company has no specially-designated “re- 
search department,” but it assures pains- 
taking work by making its committee as- 
signments for such studies a full-time job 
for most of those who participate. 

% F 
WAYS TO TEACH SAFETY: The 
battle against accidents goes relentlessly on 
(recent statistics indicating how necessary 
it is that such effort be continued and in- 
tensified). The report herein of the meet- 
ing of the Railroad Section of the National 
Safety Council affords many pointed sug- 
gestions, particularly for reducing non-em- 
ployee and off-duty casualties. For in- 
stance, the Erie takes color movies of 
pedestrians crossing tracks (using a tele- 
photo lens so the subjects are not aware 
that they are being photographed). It then 
shows the film to school children and to 
various adult groups, with a railroad police 
officer pointing out instances of carelessness 
revealed in the picture. 
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FORESEES TRAVEL BOOM: New 
furlough regulations by the Army will per- 
mit up to 50 per cent of the personnel to 
be on leave around the holiday season and 
on other special occasions. Warren Ken- 
dall has issued an appropriate warning to 
the carriers for what looks like a peak travel 
load in the early offing; and Ralph Budd 
has directed attention to the fact that there 
are about 1.6 million men now in camps, 
compared to only half a million a year 
ago. 
=) 
EASTMAN ON RESEARCH: Com- 
missioner Eastman advised the New Eng- 
land Railroad Club on October 15 to read 
the editorial “Time to Get Ready for Com- 
ing Tough Times” in the September 27 issue 
of this paper. But he urged his hearers to 
go beyond the economic research advocated 
in that editorial and engage in extensive 
scientific and engineering study as well. 
® 


GETTING GOOD MECHANICS: 
The problem of maintaining a force of 
good mechanics in railroad shops is dis- 
cussed in a committee report, abstracted 
elsewhere in these pages, which was re- 
cently prepared for the Locomotive Main- 
tenance Association. The report doesn’t 
concern itself with “specialists” to meet the 
present heavy demands, but good all-round 
mechanics for the long pull. How to avoid 
taking on tod many apprentices in boom 
times and too few when business is dull is 
one of the questions considered—along with 
methods of overcoming other practical dif- 
ficulties which arise in selecting and train- 
ing such employees. 


FIRE & THEFT: On all the country’s 
railroads fire losses last year ran to only 
a little more than 3.5 million dollars—the 
lowest year, except 1935, since records be- 
gan to be kept in 1919. Hobos are the 
chief fire hazard, and careless smoking the 
runner-up. Stealing freight continues to be 
a pastime which is losing in popularity, as 
the railway cops improve their methods. 
Only a little over $175,000 of freight was 
stolen from the railroads in the first half 
of 1941—a 15 per cent drop from last year, 
despite an increase of 22 per cent in freight 
handled. 
.) 


WAGE INCREASE FORMULA: 
You take the difference between the Sep- 
tember cost of living index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and that index in 
June, 1937 (107 — 102.8 = 4.2). Then 
you take half of the percentage increase in 
gross railway revenues in the twelve months 
ended August, 1941, as compared with 
the twelve months ended June, 1937. (This 
increase was 16 per cent, and half of it 
would be 8.) Then you add this 8 to the 
4.2 and divide the result by 2. This gives 
6.1, and that is the amount by which the 
railroads have suggested to the Emergency 
Board that wages be increased—the per- 
centage to go upward or downward with 
revenue and living cost fluctuations. The 
increase would apply only on wages up 
to $130 a month and the “ceiling” would 
be 15 per cent. The “floor” would be pres- 
ent basic wages. 
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“HEADS WE WIN .. .”: There is a 
theory of law, not often openly defended 
by respectable people in democratic 
countries, which contends that “justice is 
the will of the stronger,” ie, “might 
makes right.” It is against that theory, 
in the international sphere, that the Amer- 
ican people are being urged to do battle. 
On the domestic scene, the dominant atti- 
tude is different. At home, the fashion 
now is to settle disputes involving large 
numbers of people, not by reference to ar- 
bitration or other impartial judgment, but 
by making such concessions, regardless of 
intrinsic merit, to the large groups of 
votes, as are necessary to keep them say- 
ing: “The government, that’s us.” As long 
as so many other groups of votes have got 
away with this attitude toward their gov- 
ernment and the rest of the American peo- 
ple, it is not surprising that the leaders of 
the railway labor unions refused the prof- 
fer of the emergency board to arbitrate 
the wage case. Human nature being what 
it is, few people are disposed voluntarily 
to give up a “heads we win, tails you 
lose” position. 

L) 
CHILDE’S HOPEFUL WORDS: 
Transportation Board Member C. E. 
Childe has been suspected, not without 
cause, of harboring certain prejudices with 
respect to the competing claims of the sev- 
eral agencies of transportation. It is worth 
noting, therefore, in a speech that he 
made this week that he said: “We are 
going to try to divest our minds of all 
preconceived opinions and prejudices.” 
Those are brave words and if Mr. Childe 
can tive up to them, he will do himself 
great honor. 

> ° 
TRUCK RATES a/c COSTS: A con- 
tract motor carrier’s rates cannot be at- 
tacked merely because they are lower than 
those- of competing common. carriers. If 
the rates are reasonable in relation to the 
operating costs of the contract carrier, 
they are okay. Such, in substance, is the 
finding of Division 3 in a New England 
truck rate case. With such rulings as this, 
it is difficult to see how either the rail- 
roads or the common carrier trucks can 
find any safety in competitive rates fixed 
at arbitrary levels. 

:) 


LOW FARES FOR BRITONS: Not 
only American soldiers and sailors travel- 
ing on furlough at their own expense are 
to get the reduced 114-cents-a-mile rate. 
After October 31 the American railroads 
‘ will accord the same privilege to the uni- 
formed forces of the British Empire while 
traveling in the U. S. 

e 


RED, WHITE & BLUE TRAINS: 
Floyd Odlum, the financier who is also a 
smart salesman and who has the govern- 
ment job of farming out defense contracts 
to little firms, is going to use the railroads 
in his campaign. He is getting together 
three exhibit trains, each of six cars, which 
will carry samples of the stuff he thinks 
small factories can make. Military and 
OPM officials will accompany each train. 
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As the trains travel around the country, 
local manufacturers are invited to come 
aboard and see if there isn’t some phase 
of the defense program that they can 
take on. 

e 
ARNOLD ON TRANSPORT: Thur- 
man Arnold, the assistant attorney general, 
made a speech on transportation in Kansas 
City last week from which we make a con- 
siderable quotation elsewhere in these 
pages. His reckless generalizations about 
railroad rate policies and “discrimination” 
do little credit to his schooling; and the 
same may be said of his conclusion that 
more-costly highway and waterway trans- 
portation are helpful to private enterprise. 
However, Buster Arnold isn’t mistaken 
about everything—and, in view of the 
power he wields, it is well for responsible 
railroad people to be informed even of his 
cockeyed opinions. 

® 
WAGE ARGUMENT: Oral argument 
in the wage case was heard this week. 
Gist of the Union positio#® was perhaps 
best expressed by Lawyer 
when he said: “It is the function of man- 
agement and capital to meet and solve the 
problems of business fluctuations, compe- 
tition and technological progress. If no 
solution can be found, it is upon the in- 
vestor, not the wage earner, that the loss 
must fall.” All very well, Mr. Mulholland, 
but what becomes of jobs in an industry 
which has its supply of new capital shut 
off? Would you care to tell the boys who 
are paying your retainer the truth on that 
question ? 

i) 
EXPORT RAIL CARS: Quite a batch 
of DeLuxe “motorailers” for service in 
South America have recently been com- 
pleted by the American Car & Foundry 
Co. and are described in an_ illustrated 
article herein. The cars—there are 22 
motors and 13 trailers—are destined for 
Colombia where they will enable the Na- 
tional Railways to give a high grade serv- 
ice to passengers over a wide area. 

2 
WATERWAY BILL EXPANDS: 
The gigantic Rivers and Harbors Bill 
(putting the Presidentially-favored St. 
Lawrence and Florida ship canals in with 
a lot of little local dredging jobs in order 
to get votes) has been extended still fur- 
ther. The notorious Beaver Mahoning 
canal in Ohio (estimated cost $48,000,000) 
has been added to it. The bill now adds 
up to about a billion dollars—and then they 
wonder why some people are a little 
cynical when these sly and self-righteous 
politicians call upon the citizens for sac- 
rifices for national defense. 

@ 
VS. BRIDGE SABOTAGE: Railroad 
bridge and building men at their meeting, 
reported herein, got some tips on how to 
go about protecting bridges against sabo- 
tage. Their adviser was the chief of the 
technical laboratory of the F. B. I. The 
program laid emphasis on the practical 
problems that must be faced by the B. & 
B. department, as well as its regular con- 
cerns. 
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STRANGE LOADINGS TURN: The 
remarkable and unprecedented trend of 
carloadings—in contrast to ton-miles—is 
analyzed in the leading editorial herein. 
Fall loadings have failed to show their 
usual seasonal peak. Why? Our analysis 
suggests that the New Deal policy to put 
normal business, and especially small busi- 
ness, out of business is the answer—along 
with a cessation in the accumulation of 
inventories. We are reminded that the 
New Deal defense policies are still very 
much under control of *the same fellows 
who guided its “recovery” policies from 
1933 to 1940—policies which failed com- 
pletely to bring recovery. The parallelism 
between this country and France is noted— 
a government at least as much concerned 
with internal revolution as with external 
Hence the disunity and fumbling 
in the fagg:df an external enemy. 
-) 


A RECORD 7 MONTHS: But though 
loaditigs are not showing their seasonal 
increase, ton-miles have broken all records. 


» Heretofore we predicted that they would 


hit ati all-time high for the first eight 
months—but they did better than- that; they 
broke the record in seven months, as the 
editorial points out. And the railroads did 
this job with 400,000 fewer “active” freight 
cars than they had to handle less business 
in 1929. But how about earnings for: mov- 
ing this record traffic? They were more 
than 700 million dollars Jess than were 
earned in the first seven months of 1929, 
and net operating income was almost 150 
million dollars less. 


2 

INQUISITORS AT IT AGAIN: Sen- 
ators Wheeler and Truman have taken it 
upon themselves to submit a report to Con- 
gress which is very critical of the A. A. R. 
and of the railroads’ legislative and public 
information services—which latter are cas- 
tigated for, in some’ instances, being short 
on candor. If these inquisitive gentlemen 
had included all forms of transportation 
in their snooping they would have found 
it difficult to write such a report as this. 
Without passing on the merit or demerit 
of their specific criticisms, how can they 
fairly give judgment on the carriers’ de- 
fensive measures without taking cognizance 
of the nature and strategy employed by the 
forces attacking the railroads? A bunch 
of forest-rangers starting a backfire could 
be portrayed as wanton destroyers, if no 
consideration were given to the destructive- 
ness and ruthlessness of the major fire they 
were trying to stop. 


“OPEN MEETING” OUT: The 
second annual “open meeting” of the A. 
A. R.—emulating the successful session of 
this kind held in New York last: Novem- 
ber—has been cancelled. The gathering 
was to have been held in Chicago on No- 
vember 12 and 13, and prominent people 
outside the railroad fold were to have been 
invited to sit in with railroad executives to 
discuss carrier problems in which an “out- 
side” interest exists. But the pressure of 
business is such that it didn’t seem that 
many railway executives would be able to 
attend, so the session had to be called off. 
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WAGES VS. JOBS: In 1940, the rail- 
roads earned $26.10 for each $1,000 in- 
vested in railroad plant. This was only 
about half as much as was earned per 
$1,000 of investment back in 1911. But the 
average railroad employee drew $2,026 (in- 
cluding railroads’ contribution to pension 
and unemployment funds) in 1940, which 
was 177 per cent more than in 1911. The 
amount of service per employee (not 
because of greater employee effort but 
because of better management and better 
tools, coming from larger investment) was 
almost 100 per cent more in 1940 than in 
1911. But wages increased faster than out- 
put per employee, so that the dollar cost of 
producing 1,000 traffic units was 39 per 
cent greater in 1940 than in 1911. The 
trends in railroad costs, because of im- 
provident wage increases, are analyzed in 
the leading editorial herein. The analysis 
also shows the disastrous effects which a 
substantial wage increase would have on 
unit costs, already too high for competi- 
tive safety. And there were 573,000 fewer 
railroad employees in 1940 than in 1911. 
) 


PROFESSIONALS VS. AMATEURS: 
The, leading editorial concludes from its 
analysis of the figures that railroad man- 
agement has not succeeded during the past 
two decades, and especially the latter, in 
securing an equitable division of earnings 
between capital and labor. There appears 
to be a consensus among railroad repre- 
sentatives in wage negotiations as to the 
reasons for this failure. That is, that 
boosting wages is a full-time, all-year- 
round job for able union leaders and their 
staffs—while wage negotiations are a part- 
time job for railway managements, com- 
mittees being assigned to the work anew 
each time a controversy arises. It is con- 
cluded that the railroads need a permanent 
organization of first-rate men for this 
work, who will then be able to enter nego- 
tiations with a skill to match that of their 
opponents. . 
a 

45 NEW NYC COACHES: Modern 
coaches—the result of careful artistic, as 
well as mechanical, design—have recently 
been delivered to the New York Central 
and are described in an illustrated article 
herein. The designers aimed at a vehicle 
which would combine comfort for the cus- 
tomers with economy in construction, op- 
eration and maintenance—and the descrip- 
tion relates the means by which these joint 
objectives were achieved. 

@ 

TRUCKERS FEAR GOVT. RRs: 
Ted Rodgers, truck association chief, told 
his members this week that government 
’ ownership of the railroads would also put 
the skids under the privately-operated 
..trucking branch of the transportation in- 
dustry. “Competition with transportation 
facilities operated by the government it- 
self” would be an impossible job, so Mr. 
Rodgers said. The railroads have found 
that out, trying to compete with the public 
highways “operated for use and not for 
profit.” If Mr. Rodgers finds it neces- 


sary to compete with state-owned railroads 
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SAFETY RECORD DIPS: We have 


which don’t have to earn enough to pay 
expenses, one of the principal reasons will 
be because he afd his colleagues were so 
insistent on exactly that socialistic basis of 
competition for the highway system against 
the railroads. 

a 
RR BUYING 60% OVER ’40: The 
railroads in the first eight months of this 
year spent over 1.1 billion dollars for ma- 
terials, supplies and new equipment (386 
millions being for equipment ordered and 
720 millions for materials actually re- 
ceived). This total represents an increase 
of 413 million dollars, or 60 per cent, over 
the same period last year and comes pretty 
close to the 1929 total. The details are set 
forth in an article elsewhere in these pages. 

) 
$1.5 BILLION TRAFFIC LOSS: If 
the railroads in 1940 had maintained the 
same hold-on potential traffic that they en- 
joyed in 1928, tonnage in 1940 would have 
been more than a quarter-billion more than 
it actually was. Loss of tonnage from their 
1928 position and reductions in rates on 
the traffic that was left caused the car- 
riers to ring up almost 1.5 billion dollars 
less in freight revenues in 1940 than they 
otherwise would have taken in. The de- 
tailed I. C. C. analysis of the disturbing 
discrepancy between actual and “potential” 
traffic is reviewed on another page herein. 

a 
PRESIDENTIAL CONSISTENCY: 
The President wrote a public letter to 
Secretary Knox on the subject of “Navy 
Day” in which he called upon the people 
to support the armed forces by “willing 
sacrifice of personal,. sectional and group 
interests.” He then wrote a letter to Con- 
gressman Short (president of the Rivers 
& Harbors “Congress”) mildly hinting 
that non-defense waterway expenditures 
may have to be curtailed. But so far he 
has made no “willing sacrifice” of his 
pet St. Lawrence project. Tax-supported 
propagandists Berle, Danelian et al. are 
still hammering away at the most expen- 
sive and destructive of all these pork- 
barrel attacks on one of the fundamental 
freedoms—that of enterprise. “Don’t do 
as I do; do as I say,’ seems to be a 
presidential prerogative. 


FORWARDER BILL BY HOUSE: 
The House this week passed, without a 
record vote, its forwarder regulatory bill, 
which must now go to conference because 
the measure differs from the one approved 
in the Senate. Noteworthy about the 
transportation legislation in this and the 
preceding congress has been the absence of 
partisanship and demagoguery by the ac- 
tive Interstate Commerce Committee mem- 
bers. -If there is anywhere on Capitol 
Hill a more statesman-like view than that 
displayed by Chairman Lea and his active 
colleagues of both parties, it would be hard 
to find. And their attitude is the more 
praiseworthy because the questions they 
deal with are complex and little under- 
stood by the public—a situation easily 
lending itself to demagogy and misrepre- 


~ sentation. 
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- less-rosy circumstances. 


referred before on this page to the ten- 
dency, in 1941, of accidents to increase. 
The I. C. C.’s statistical analysis of 1940 
casualties, reviewed elsewhere herein, 
shows that the unfortunate upturn had al- 
ready begun last year. For instance, train 
accidents in ratio to train-miles were up 
almost 4 per cent last year. Because of 
the increase in traffic, almost all classes 
of accidents also rose, as was to be ex- 
pected. But, in most categories, the cas- 
ualties climbed faster than the traffic did. 

.) 
STEADY RR JOBS?: Chief Engineer 
Ferris of the Delaware & Hudson has a 
suggestive paper on B. & B. labor prob- 
lems in the report of the convention of that 
department elsewhere in this issue. He 
believes that good men can be retained if 
steady jobs aré offered and to that end he 
recommends organizing the work so a rela- 
tively small force can do it, and be kept 
on the payroll in bad times as well as 
good. This result has been secured on 
the D. & H. by removing unnecessary 
structures, by building for permanence, by 
mechanization and by contracting for 
major projects. 

f .) 

NET NO CAUSE FOR DELIGHT: 
Net income of the railroads, after interest 
and rentals, was almost 359 million dollars 
for the first nine months of the year, as 
compared with about 59 million dollars in 
the same period last year. This increase 
will doubtless be played up by professional 
misinformants as “railroad profits soar 
500 per cent,” neglecting to mention other 
Actually, the net 
earnings of the railroads for the nine 
months were at the annual rate of 4 per 
cent on the investment—not a “profit” 
likely to cause a riot of investors trying 
to get in, especially since even that modest 
4 per cent can be earned only under 
transient conditions of military activity. 
Stock market prices continue to reflect the 
public’s lack of faith in the outlook for 
the railroads—and as long as investors 
retain their apathy the future of everybody 
connected directly or indirectly with the 
railroads is a doubtful and dangerous one. 

& 
LAND GRANT HEADACHE: When 
the land grant rates were partially re- 
pealed in 1940 the railroads thought they 
had something, because the reduced rates 
were retained only on military material. 
But that was before the present defense 
emergency, when most of the government 
traffic was connected with public works 
for civil use. Now the whole picture is 
changed, with a large part of total rail- 
road traffic having some military aspects, 
which might induce some government rate 
man to claim a 50 per cent rate cut. The 
result is, of course, a loss of revenue to 
the carriers; but it also causes expensive 
confusion on the railroads, in government 
offices, and among government contractors 
and private shippers. Total repeal of the 
land grant reductions appears to be the 
logical remedy, and it looks as if the rail- 
roads will shortly make that request. 
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TRUE TO EXPECTATION: The 
resentment of the brotherhood chiefs at 
the emergency board report is not to be 
wondered at, inasmuch as they have gone 
their imperious way so long, so trium- 
phantly, and with no unhappy experience to 
teach them that their exactions finally must 
reach a limit. These labor leaders, them- 
selves, seem to have been gulled by the 
one-sided reports of railway earnings 
served up for their members by the outside 
propagandists and statisticians they have 
employed. They proceed under the delu- 
sion “that the material and social organi- 
zation, placed at their disposition like the 
air, is of the same origin, since apparently 
it never fails them,” as Ortega so clearly 
diagnosed. this malady in his “Revolt of 
the Masses.” Some day they, or those who 
come after them, will learn that the way to 
more bread is not “to wreck the bakeries.” 
ae 


PART OF THE TRUTH: As evidence 
that the interpretation put upon economic 
facts by a certain class of union journalism 
runs so reliably to a definite type that it 
can be definitely forecast in advance, we 
offer the following: On this page a week 
ago we predicted that the nine month’s 
figure of railway net income would be 
played up by the people whose duty it is 
to inform the union membership as “rail- 
road profits soar 500 per cent;” and that 
they would neglect to mention less-rosy 
circumstances such as the fact that present 
earnings are only 4 per cent on the invest- 
ment and that they are inadequate to make 
the railroads attractive to investors. Well, 
“Labor” obliged us by fulfilling our pre- 
diction almost to the letter. In its Novem- 
ber 4 issue it published prominently a 
“box” under the heading “Rail Net Profits 
Up 512 Per Cent”—in which it interpreted 
all the figures in a way to maximize the 
impression of the luxuriance of railway 
earnings; omitting unpleasant facts about 
the continued low state of railroad credit. 
es 


UNCLE SHYLOCK?: When steel 
bound for the Pacific Coast can find ships 
to move in, that’s the way it goes. But 
when there are no ships the railroads are 
supposed to be on hand to pinch-hit. And 
the shipper (in this case Uncle Sam) 
doesn’t want to pay regular rates—and 
thereby, perhaps, compensate the carriers 
in some slight measure for the stand-by 
facilities they have maintained all these 
years to protect this traffic in the present 
emergency. Instead the OPA insists on 
beating down the steel rates. It demands a 
cut from $1.43 to $1.15 from Baltimore 
to the Coast, and similar reductions from 
other origins. 


LAND - GRANT DIFFICULTIES: 
Just one more instance of what a headache 


3 __ the land-grant rates are, the shift of the 


Coast Guard from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Navy takes that service out of 
the civilian class. Henceforth - Coast 
Guard shipments will have to be divided 
into two classes—those for civil purposes 
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and those for naval—the former to pay 
regular rates and the latter enjoying land- 
grant reductions. 
eo... 
WHAT DETERMINES TRAVEL?: 
It isn’t so much the rate of fare or high- 
way competition, but how much money 
people have to spend to go places, that 
determines the volume of Pullman traffic. 
Such is the conclusion of Miss Beatrice 
Aitchison in a study on “Factors Affect- 
ing the Demand for Passenger Travel,” 
made public last week by the Bureau of 
Statistics and reviewed in the news pages 
herein. However, airplane competition is 
a factor in the Pullman situation (even 
though highway competition isn’t so much), 
the study concludes. And the differential 
between coach and Pullman rates may have 
some effect. In contrast to Pullman serv- 
ice, the volume of coach traffic was found 
to be relatively much more sensitive to 
highway competition and to the fare level. 
2 


REORGANIZATION PENALIZED: 
If the proposed Missouri Pacific reorgani- 
zation goes through, the new company will 
be assessed excess profits taxes on the basis 
of its revised capitalization. This would 
result in boosting federal income taxes 
from 1.6 million dollars to over 10.5 mil- 
lions. This fact is pointed out by company 
chairman J. S. Pyeatt in a letter to security 
holders in which he urges them to oppose 
the reorganization plan. The railroads and 
the security owners have made representa- 
tions to the U. S. treasury, seeking revi- 
sion of the new excess profits tax base 
which so heavily penalizes reorganized 
companies—so oppressively in fact as prac- 
tically to put a stop to further revamping 
progress. 
y 


STEEL APLENTY?: A possible im- 
provement in the shortage of steel which 
is seriously delaying the car and locomo- 
tive construction program is indicated in 
an order issued by the Supply Board 
(SPAB) to the OPM, directing the latter 
to allocate steel instead of parceling it out 
by priority ratings. Experience so far in- 
dicates that when you get an allocation, 
you get the stuff—when you get a priority 
rating, you often don’t get it. The A. A. R. 
directors had a meeting in Washington 
last week at which they reviewed the steel 
situation and also the troubles which lie 
ahead in the forthcoming I. C. C. deprecia- 
tion order and in the holiday movement of 
half of all the soldiers, who will get fur- 
loughs to visit the home-folks at that time. 
g 


NEW HAVEN IN THE AIR: The 
New Haven has joined with Trarisconti- 
nental & Western Air, Inc., in projecting a 
jointly-owned air line connecting New 
York with Southern New England points. 
Application for the necessary authority to 
operate the line will be made to the Aero- 
nautics Board, where it is expected that 
the air line now enjoying a monopoly in 
this region will protest the invasion of its 
bailiwick by competition. 
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WHY AT&T HAS SUCCEEDED: 
The policies which have given the tele- 
phone company its eminently successful ca- 
reer in dealing with its employees and the 
public—while retaining reasonable earn- 
ings for its stockholders—have been set 
forth in a modest-sized book by A. T. & T. 
Vice-President Page. This book and the 
policies it reveals are the subject of the 
leading editorial in this issue. At bottom, 
the company’s achievement seems to spring 
from two sources—(1) research (technical 
as well as economic) to provide constantly 
reduced operating costs and (2) thorough 
training of employees, not only in their 
jobs and in dealing with the public, but in 
the business and financial side of the 
phone industry. Among other circum- 
stances which appear to have contributed 
to the favorable result have been reasonable 
regulation (up till recently anyhow) and 
an extensive and persistent public relations 
program. Interesting and suggestive read- 
ing for railroaders. 
2 
REBUILT DINER: Taking an old 
standard dining car and so thoroughly re- 
building it that it can scarcely be detected 
from a brand new, streamlined job is an 
accomplishment of D. & H. shop forces, 
described in an illustrated article herein. 
® 

FDR, ECONOMIST: At an assemblage 
of schoolmarms at Hyde Park, N. Y., on 
November 3, President Roosevelt made a 
speech which apparently escaped submis- 
sion to the blue pencils of his learned as- 
sistants. “There is no such thing,” said 
the President, “as a proved system of eco- 
nomics. I took economic courses in college 
for four years, and everything that I was 
taught was wrong.” The farmers of Wis- 
consin will be interested to learn that the 
President believes the shipment of dairy 
products from their state to points as far 
away as Florida indicates “something 
wrong” with our economic system. Cer- 
tainly this point of view is of significance 
to people who make their living by haul- 
ing freight. The President did not con- 


‘tend that Wisconsin should grow its own 


lemons and oranges, but such would be a 
logical inference from what he did say. 
8 

AIR RATE REDUCTION: The regu- 
latory authorities controlling air transpor- 
tation have got a nice problem on which to 
exercise their intellectual and_ ethical 
powers. Some of the air carriers are mak- 
ing a lot of money which ought to be 
shared with the public. Should this shar- 
ing take the form of lower rates for mail 
or reduced passenger fares? The situa- 
tion, which has serious competitive impli- 
cations for the railroads, is surveyed in a 
recent Brookings Institution study, which 
is reviewed in the news pages herein. 


SSW SIGNALS: A modern signal instal- 
lation by the Cotton Belt, including power 
switches and spring switches and a lay-out 
adaptable to later change-over to central- 
ized traffic control is described in an illus- 
trated article herein. 
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UNION INTRANSIGEANCE: When 
leaders of some of the railway unions call 
their members out on strike against an 
emergency board decision, they are stulti- 
fying themselves — because the Railway 
Labor Act is the handiwork of the railway 


unions. The facts in this situation are 


analyzed in the leading editorial herein 


which suggests that some of the unions 
are standing on no principle except that 
which gives them everything they demand 
—which is not exactly an attitude calcu- 
lated to win public friendship for them. 

) 


PARTISAN DISAPPOINTMENT: 
Quite likely what especially irks the more 
bellicose union leaders is that they ex- 
pected a board named by the President to 
adopt a complaisant New Deal attitude 
toward them. They did not reckon upon 
the probability that, especially under con- 
ditions of national emergency, a body of 
responsible men would put aside partisan 
predilections and, instead, make an earnest 
effort to view the facts objectively, from a 
standpoint of the public interest. This is 
quite clearly, so the leading editorial here- 
in maintains, what the emergency board in 
the current railway wage controversy has 
done. 

2 
FOOLING UNION MEMBERS: But 
hardest of all for some of the chip-on-the- 
shoulder union leaders to take was the 
board’s examination of the contentions that 
the unions have made about the “soaring” 
of railway revenues, the alleged low wages 
of railway employees and kindred asser- 
tions. The board examined all of these 
claims dispassionately and found precious 
little that was acceptable fact in them— 
but these contentions are not just those 
made by the unions to the emergency 
board; they are substantially the same that 
they have been making to their own mem- 
bers. An article herein summarizes the 
board’s findings on some of these funda- 
mental questions—and suggests that rail- 
road employees will find facts therein that 
they never have read in “Labor.” 

é 
NORRIS, REALIST: President Norris 
of the Southern took members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League on a 
“realist’s pilgrimage into the no-man’s land 
of the future” when he spoke this week at 
their annual luncheon in Chicago. He 
foresaw difficult problems ahead for the 
railroads, but predicted that the carriers 
are going to lick them—if the necessary 
co-operation from shippers takes the form 
of acting and inspiring others to act, rather 
than hand-clapping and artful phrase- 
making. The Norris address is reported 
elsewhere herein. 

® 
FAMILY FIGHT: President Roosevelt 
has created an emergency board to inves- 
tigate the American Federation of Labor’s 
family fight between the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks and the. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters as to which 
shall represent the Railway Express 
Agency’s vehicle-department employees at 


~* 
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Detroit. The controversy reached the 
“threatens - substantially - to-interrupt - inter- 
state-commerce” stage when Teamsters 
President Dan Tobin, with 60 men on 
strike in Detroit, got ready to call out his 
Express-employee members in eight other 
large cities. Also, he took his own time 
about ordering the Detroit 60 back to 
work, despite two wired requests from the 
White House. 
; s 
CARLOADINGS: For the November 8 
week, 873,585 cars—down 2.4 per cent from 
the preceding week, but 12.2 per cent above 
last year and 11.8 per cent above the com- 
parable 1939 week. 

a] 
WINNING TEAMWORK: Elsewhere 
herein appears our report of the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 
annual meeting” where discussions em- 
phasized how shipper co-operation brought 
1941 rail performances exceeding those of 
1918. Moreover, as Mike Gormley put it, 
the co-operative effort is now well-organ- 
ized and implemented with a determination 
to make it fully effective in 1942. This 
continuing efficiency drive must, however, 
be accompanied by government action to 
assure railroads of materials for the re- 
pair of old and the construction of new 
equipment. A resolution calling for such 
action was adopted at the meeting which 
also went on record against proposals for 
a “centralized super-board or super-admin- 
istration of transportation.” 

es 
B. & M. GRANDPA TRUCKS: The 
Boston & Maine, whose truck operations 
were recently denied “grandfather” rights 
by I. C. C. Division 5, on the technical 
ground that they were operated under con- 
tract, has asked for reconsideration of the 
case by the whole commission. To your 
non-hair-splitting reporter, it seems if any 
railroad truck operations are old enough 
to qualify as a granddaddy, those of the 
B. & M. ought to be. The B. & M. con- 
tends, in effect, that it has long been en- 
gaged in giving a class of co-ordinated 
service which the commission itself has 
urged upon the railroads; and it oughtn’t 
to have to start all over again to prove 
theoretically the public usefulness of a 
service which it has been time-tested 
longer than the I. C. C.’s power to deny 
a railroad the authority to engage in 
trucking. 

a 
CAR PRODUCTION: The car-build- 
ing industry (omitting railroad. shops) 
turned out 6.620 freight cars in October. 
This was 1,624 more cars than were man- 
ufactured in September, but it is consid- 
erably less than half the number which 
was originally scheduled for October pro- 
duction. The car-building program up 
until the end of October was more than 
34,000 cars short of the program set by 
the A. A. R. and the builders to provide 
the carriers with the 120,000 additional 
cars they planned to have by next fall. 
Details are given in an article elsewhere 
in these pages. 


PORK: The House this week got the 
expected “billion-dollar” rivers and harbors 
pork-barrel bill, although it turned out to 
be a little shy of that mark. On the basis 
of those “official” but not always reliable 
estimates of the Army engineers, it’s only 
a $989,000,000 measure. Yet they’re all in 
there — St. Lawrence, Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee, Beaver-Mahoning. 

.) 
BUT IT’S UNCOOKED: Pork to be 
edible should be well-cooked, and water- 
way pork does not become well-cooked 
until authorizations for it are implemented 
by appropriations—as President Roosevelt 
indicated last week when he told reporters 
that the press should clear up in the public 
mind the difference between an authoriza- 
tion bill and an appropriation bill, driving 
home the fact that an authorization bill 
doesn’t start any work. The President is 
not particularly concerned over large au- 
thorizations for waterway projects, since 
he feels that their building can be deferred 
to a time when they will aid the shift-back 
from defense to civilian economy. Mean- 
while, Mr. Roosevelt still insists that St. 
Lawrence power is a vital defense need; 
and that work on the seaway, while less 
important, should also be started immedi- 
ately—if possible. 

: e 

BUS REVENUE UP 1/3: In August, 
revenues of Class I bus lines totaled a lit- 
tle better than 17 million dollars, which 
was an increase of about 33% per cent 
over 1940. Railroad passenger revenues in 
August were up about 23 per cent over 
last year. 

e 
SIMPLIFYING CARBUILDING: 
The Association of American Railroads has 
been advised that it will make more prog- 
ress on the procurement of material for 
new freight cars if it can make a firm 
commitment to the Office of Production 
Management that the railroads will accept 
some form of simplified practice. Thus 
AAR President J. J. Pelley has asked 
member roads to authorize Association 
Officers to tell OPM that during the emer- 
gency future orders for new cars will con- 
form to 13 designs. The 13 designs, 
recommended by the Car Construction 
Committee of the AAR Mechanical Divi- 
sion, are given in an article herein. 

é 
UNIONS ADMONISHED: The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund is a research organiza- 
tion founded under “liberal” auspices and 
hence cannot be suspected of any pro- 
“capital” or pro-management bias in its 
analysis of industrial relations problems.” 
For that reason its conclusions (reviewed 
in the news pages herein) with respect to 
labor relations on the railroads are ex- 
tremely significant. The unions on the 
railroads, say the Twentieth Century re- 
searchers, should realize that the situation 
of the railroads is not the same as it is in 
young and expanding industries; and union 
policies should be adjusted accordingly. 
Especially in need of revision are “uneco- 
nomic and obsolete” working rules. 
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BACK TO 1929?: Passenger traffic in 
the first two-thirds of this year was only 
10 per cent under the same period in 1929 
and was 85 per cent above the 1933 low. 
But the revenue side of the picture is less 
bright, because it took revolutionary re- 
ductions in rates and equally revolutionary 
improvements in service to achieve this re- 
sult. These observations are gleaned from 
the leading editorial herein which gives 
a frank analysis of the figures relating to 
passenger traffic and endeavors to draw 
from them realistic conclusions as to what 
the future holds. The examination en- 
compasses the value of modern passenger 
service as a promoter of freight traffic 
and as a builder of public good-will. 

* 
34 NEW ONES IN A YEAR: Since 
the time. of our preceding Passenger 
Progress Issue (November, 1940) the rail- 
roads have added 34 new lightweight 
streamlined trains to their previous fleet, 
bringing the total to 121—and this does not 
count rebuilt or modernized trains, nor the 
outfits which are operated with “mixed” 
equipment (part streamlined and part of 
traditional design). Moreover 24 addi- 
tional trains are now on order. The new 
trains are tabulated in the article beginning 
on page 818 herein, and the interesting 
service innovations they provide are de- 
scribed. 

@ 
WHAT EACH TRAIN DOES: Sta- 
tistics on the operation of each of the 
principal streamline trains are given in the 
article beginning on page 829—the gross 
earnings per mile, the daily mileage, av- 
erage passengers per train, average speed, 
consist, date of inception, etc. Included 
also are photographs of many of the trains. 
There are more than a dozen of these runs 
which are grossing upwards of $2 per mile 
and at least half that number take in more 
than $3. One is doing better than $5. 

oy 


THE EXECUTIVE’S VIEWPOINT: 
Candid statements from executives of some 
of the railroads which have pioneered in 
sharply modernized passenger service ap- 
pear in an article, beginning on page 849. 
Among them, W. M. Jeffers draws atten- 
tion, not only to the streamliners, but also 
to the innovation of superior service at low 
prices—as represented by his road’s re- 
nowned “Challenger” service. Several of 
the railway leaders express deep concern 
at prospective future competition from the 
air—among them F. E. Williamson, whose 
statement reflects the searching examina- 
tion his company is making into the post- 
war passenger outlook. 
® 

CAR DESIGN: While there have been 
no spectacular new developments in pas- 
senger car design during the past year, the 
article on page 854 reveals the extent to 
which new lightweight construction is de- 
veloping from the exceptional into stand- 
ard practice. Experiments in greater pas- 


senger comfort are continuing—such as, 
for instance, “coach sleepers.” The discus- 
sion includes the development in trucks, in 
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wheels, in heating and air conditioning— 
and reports the difficulties which have 
arisen from the shortage of strategic ma- 
terials. 
) 

MODERN MOTIVE POWER: It is 
a noteworthy fact that steam locomotives 
for high-speed passenger service have re- 
tained characteristics which were largely 
established before the advent of the 
“streamlined” era. It is a rapid and pro- 
gressive evolution—not a revolution. The 
article on page 858 dwells upon the merits 
of steam and Diesel power for different 
classes of service and summarizes the 


characteristics of the Diesel units which 


have been added to passenger service in the 
past year, as well as relating some of the 
significant developments in self-propelled 
cars. 
) 

OUR MOBILE ARMY: From the end 
of August, 1940, to the end of August this 
year the railroads moved over 2,000,000 
troops—which is probably just a sample 
of what is yet in store in military travel. 
The article on page 862 describes the or- 
ganization that the railroads and the mili- 
tary authorities have established to pro- 


tect these movements, and reports that the’ 


competent men in charge expect to con- 
tinue to be able to deal satisfactorily with 
this call on railroad readiness. 

@ 
IT TAKES GOOD TRACK: Where 
high-speed passenger services have been 
inaugurated, the equipment has generally 
been ready ahead of the track. Such is 
the revelation in the article on page 866, 
which outlines the nature and extent of the 
contribution of better track to the practica- 
bility, safety, comfort and economy of ex- 
pedited train service. Physical means are 
available for bringing as much mileage as 
desired up to the necessary standards— 
wherever the prospective traffic seems to 
warrant the outlay. 

) 
IT TAKES MODERN SIGNALS: 
Safety is the primary function of signals 
—hence those used to protect fast train 
movements need to be as modern as the 
trains they safeguard. So begins the 
analysis, on page 871, of the signal man’s 
contribution to passenger service mod- 
ernity. But signals do more than promote 
safety—they also aid average speed by 
avoiding stops and minimizing time lost 
when deceleration is necessary. The article 
tells how the signal man is going about 
his job, and the results he has achieved. 

a 
IT TAKES SELLING: The leading 
editorial in this issue reveals, from a public 
opinion survey conducted by the railroads, 
that the railroads’ potential customers have 
very little knowledge of the present econo- 
my of railway travel—and that they are 
relatively little impressed, so far, by im- 
proved safety and better roadbeds. More 
intensive selling is “indicated”, as the doc- 
tors say, and the article on page 874 re- 
lates in more detail what has been done 
and yet remains to be done in this sector. 
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WHAT PASSENGER MEN THINK: 
The detailed presentation of a remarkable 
year in passenger progress, to which the 
entire illustrated feature section of this 
issue is devoted, is brought to a close by a 
report of the discussion which took place 
last week at the meeting of the passenger 
traffic officers at Del Monte. This presenta- 
tion of passenger problems, as viewed by 
the passenger men themselves, begins on 
page 879. 
. 

RAP L. C. L. SERVICE: A special 
committee of the N. I. T. League, as re- 
ported elsewhere in these pages, has reached 
the opinion that the quality of railroad 
l. c. 1. service leaves something to desire. 
The carriers, the customers insist, are treat- 
ing this service as a “step-child”—and there 
is room for improvement in the rates on 
this traffic. C. E. Childe addressed the 
N. I. T. League meeting and reiterated 
his wholly laudable contention that “all of 
us must try to rise above personal interests 
and prejudices,” and seek a way through 
the transportation labyrinth in the “best 
interest of the nation as a whole.” Amen, 


‘Brother Childe. 


) 
NEW DEAL JUSTICE: The adjust- 
ment board set-up gives the employee 
definite advantages over the employer, and 
that is just fine. Such, in substance is the 
decision of a 2-to-1 majority in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals which has refused 
the railroads’ plea that it review a pay- 
for-work-not-done decision against the 
Washington Terminal. The casuistry for 
stacking the juristic cards in favor of the 
employee relies upon the latter’s alleged 
inability to enlist counsel on as impressive 
a scale as the employer. This whimsy 
ought to hand a laugh to Messrs. Mulhol- 
land, Hay, et al. 

9s 
PULLMAN TRIAL RECESSES: 
There won’t be any more courtroom pro- 
ceedings in Buster Arnold’s “anti-trust” 
suit against the Pullman Company until 
March 2, when the defendant will have 
his day in court. At the sessions just 
prior to adjournment, reported in the news 
pages herein, E. G. Budd characterized as 
“hopeless” the selling of sleeping cars in 
competition with Pullman affiliates. Several 
railroad and banking witnesses were also 
called by the government attorney. 

8 
MO. P. DISPUTE IS AIRED: Well, 
whatever fate may be in store for the dis- 
possessed Missouri Pacific equity-holders, 
they are not going to have to give up with- 
out a determined fight being made in their 
behalf. They have, in short, found articu- 
late spokesmen. Meantime their opponents 
—the large institutional bond-holders— 
also have their case in the care of a man 
who has both the courage of his convic- 
tions and the words with which to give 
them effective voice. It is time that this 
question was thoroughly hammered out on 
the anvil of public discussion. With such 
able disputants, thorough and candid de- 
bate of the issues now appears certain. 
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RETRIAL: It remains a matter of con- 
jecture how long-suffering the President 
would have been, had the railroads, rather 
than unions representing the highest-paid 
employees, been the parties who refused to 
accept the recommendations of the emerg- 
ency board in the wage dispute. Other em- 
ployers of labor who have been backward 
about acquiescing in the recommendations 
of such boards have not had to wait long 
for the arrival of the army or the navy to 
take over their plants. But, in this case, 
as in others where the unioneers have been 
the aggrieved party at a decision of one of 
the presidential boards, extreme tenderness 
has been shown for the disgruntled liti- 
gants. The wage case is to be retried. 

8 
DELAYED THANKSGIVING: Mr. 
Roosevelt, held in Washington last week 
by the intransigeance of John L. Lewis, 
missed spending Thanksgiving (on the New 
Deal date) at Warm Springs, Ga., as he 
had planned. He then counted on cele- 
brating the holiday this week, according 
to the G. O. P. or horse-and-buggy calen- 
dar—but the railroad sirs and brothers 
again threatened to delay him. No Ameri- 
can, whether he has a deep affection for 
Mr. Roosevelt or not, can take any satis- 
faction in seeing the hard-pressed Chief 
Executive of this nation forced to spend so 
much of his time in doing chores like this, 
when the law provides adequate machinery 
which would relieve him of the necessity. 
But as long as he gives litigants cause to 
believe that they will get concessions by 
appealing to him over the heads of his 
appointees, then, obviously, they will keep 
on doing it. Is this efficient management 
by an executive who obviously needs all 
the time he can find for deliberation and 
consultation on major issues? 

s 
INVITATION TO LITIGATION: 
Calling the board back and directing it to 
re-try a case which it decided so recently is 
not, of course, a forthright repudiation. 
There is, it is alleged, new evidence to be 
heard bearing upon its decision. Neverthe- 
‘less, the action gives some reward to labor 
unions which—by calling a strike as the 
result of the board’s earlier finding—re- 
pudiated the machinery for settling con- 
troversies which these same unions pre- 
viously fathered in every particular. If 
these fact-finding boards can thus be flouted 
by their own creators, the temperate and 
objective “New York Times” asks what 
will be the use of such boards in future; 
and further suggests that the settlement of 
such disputes by the President is a “pre- 
posterous” burden upon him, even if times 
were peaceful. 

9 
SHORT VS. LONG TERM: It is easy 
to be deceived about the trend in railroad 
traffic. For instance, considerable interest 
was recently attracted to the failure of 
fall carloadings to show their usual sea- 
sonal increase. But, since so large a part 


of the traffic the carriers are handling is 
war traffic, there was no reason to expect 
a seasonal peak of the normal ratio—be- 
cause there is no seasonal variation in the 
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war tonnage. Loadings in June and July 
were more than 85 per cent of the 1925- 
29 average, while in September and Oc- 
tober they were only about 79 per cent of 
that average. But in the first three weeks 
of November, the percentage attained of 
the 1925-29 average climbed back up to 
84. The long-range trend of railroad traf- 
fic is one thing, and the short-term de- 
velopment due to the war is something else 
again, as the leading editorial herein makes 
clear. A temporary increase in revenues 
is not a safe basis upon which to assume 
permanent increases in expenses. 

2 d 
TALKING MADE EASIER: Constant 
improvement in communication is one of 
the dominant characteristics of present-day 
railroading. Another milestone in such 
progress is the automatic phone system 
which connect Illinois Central offices in the 
Chicago Terminal area—which installation 
is described and illustrated elsewhere in 
these pages. 

® 
AN INTERESTING BOX CAR: Just 
about the biggest 50-ton, 50-ft. 6-in. box 
car that can be built within A. A. R. clear- 
ance limits is a product of the Milwaukee 
shops and is described elsewhere herein. 
The company needed this car (of which it 
built 500) to permit heavy loading of such 
relatively bulky commodities as furniture 
and radios. Low-alloy, high-tensile steels 
were used—along with improvements in the 
mounting of doors, in car ends, in the use 
of plywood lining, and other features which 
make it a vehicle worthy of the attention 
of mechanical, operating and traffic de- 
partments alike. 

® 
HIRING WISELY: Men are being 
hired by the railroads in considerable num- 
bers—but to what extent are scientific or 
even common-sense methods of selection 
being used, to attract the promising and 
prevent misfits from fastening themselves 
on the seniority rosters? A discussion by 
operating department officers of the many 
questions which arise in dealing with this 
vital responsibility is reported in this issue, 
together with information on how the tele- 
phone industry tackled a similar problem. 


KNOWING WHAT LIES AHEAD: 
The General Electric Company has recent- 
ly revealed that it has not only accumulated 
and analyzed the available data regarding 
the probable nature and volume of its post- 
war business, but that it is also considering 
production, price and sales policies which 
might enable its activity to be as intense 
(and its employing power as great) after 
the war as during it. The editorial herein 
concludes that the railroads are not yet in 
a position to make such positive plans for 
the future as this manufacturer, but it 
suggests that the G. E. effort is something 
upon which the railway managements 
might find it profitable to inform them- 
selves more fully. The editorial and a 
feature article set forth the comprehensive 
research program being carried out by the 
Illinois Central, as being one promising ap- 
proach to this vital problem. 
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STATION IN MODERN DRESS: At 
Mansfield, Ohio, the Pennsylvania and 
Erie’s 72-year-old joint station has been 
rejuvenated. The exterior of the struc- 
ture now presents an entirely new appear- 
ance, achieved not by laborious reconstruc- 
tion, but by a few quick strokes which 
metamorphosed its essential lines. This 
neat and suggestive revamping job is de- 
scribed and illustrated herein. 

3) 
SUPER-PORK REPORT :The biggest 
pork-barrel bill and the biggest waterway 
bill (practically synonymous terms, of 
course) in history is now before the Con- 
gress of the United States with the recom- 
mendation of the sterling patriots who form 
a majority of the House rivers and harbors 
committee, chaired by Congressman Mans- 
field, who never wearies of emptying the 
public purse for the delight of local ditch 
enthusiasts. If these liberal (i. e., with 
our money) gentlemen have their éxpensive 
way, socialization and de-economizing of 
transportation will receive its all-time- 
record boost just at a time when everybody 
is being called to sacrifice for the common 
interest. Perhaps the reason why sacrific- 
ing is not being more _ enthusiastically 
adopted, is that the call for victims carries 
with it so many exceptions; or, at least, 
contributions to selected favorites which 
more than offset their sacrifices, if any. 

s 
EQUIPMENT PRICES: Price Dic- 
tator Leon Henderson has warned manu- 
facturers of railway equipment and sup- 
plies not to increase any of their prices 
without first getting -his permission—the 
while his henchmen assort, add, substract, 
multiply, compile and otherwise arrange the 
figures which will enable the energetic 
Leon to make up his mind what top per- 
missible prices ought to be. Meantime, he 
has already found out what top prices for 
freight car lumber should be and has 
clapped a ceiling or lid thereon. 

2 
TRUCKS DO WELL: Truck tonnage in 
October was practically 20 per cent above 
1940 and attained an all-time peak. For 
the future competitive welfare of the rail- 
roads, it is to be hoped that there is the 
same ratio of temporary war tonnage in 
the traffic the trucks have captured in re- 
cent months as there is in the railroads’ 
loadings—but our observer on competitive 
trends, in his “box” on the editorial pages 
herein, questions that such is the case. 

= 
$ FOR TRANSPORT STUDY: The 
President has asked for about a quarter- 
million dollars as a supplemental purse for 
the transportation study board—in addition 
to the $100,000 it has already received with 
which to begin its work. If the purpose 
behind the naming of this board is really 
serious—to establish a reasonable policy 
in the national interest with respect to the 
conflicting contentions of the advocates of 
different forms of transport—what’s the 
hurry about jamming through additional 
waterway bills (and planning super-duper 
post-war highways) at this time? 
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ACTIONS VS. WORDS: William 
Green, president of the A. F. of L., made 
a speech over last week-end in which he 
asserted that organized labor will “pro- 
tect and preserve free enterprise and the 
private ownership of property at any cost,” 
and that owners of property are entitled to 
an “equitable return on their investments.” 
At the same time he was talking, the rail- 
way unions were forcing upon the railway 
industry a much larger wage increase than 
a Presidential board declared they were 
entitled to—and an increase which will 
have the effect, on the present basis of rail- 
way revenues, of reducing return on rail- 
way investment to less than 3 per cent. 
Do Mr. Green and the other labor leaders 
contend that such earnings—not on the 
average either, but at a time of maximum 
trafic—constitute an “equitable return on 
investment,” or that such earnings are 
likely to “preserve free enterprise and the 
private ownership of property?” The 
leading editorial analyzes the disparity be- 
tween the free enterprise philosophy which 
Mr. Green preaches and the policies de- 
structive to free enterprise which the labor 
organizations practice. 
a 

EXIT THE RY. LABOR ACT: The 
feverish week-end negotiations which led 
up to the wage-increase agreement, and 
thus bought off the strike call of the op- 
erating unions, are reported elsewhere in 
these pages by our Washington editor. 
Most revelatory was George Harrison’s 
statement in his argument before the Board 
on rehearing that President Roosevelt re- 
leased the original report of the fact-finders 
“without comment.” The plain implica- 
tion of this observation was that the unions 
took due notice that the President made 
no effort to back up his Board. Not only 
did he fail to mobilize public opinion be- 
hind the Board’s decision—which is plainly 
the intention of the Railway Labor Act; 
he didn’t even support the Board in his 
dealing with the parties to the dispute. As 
the New York Times says: “Government 
boards have once more been put on notice 
that if they want to keep the appearance 
of prestige, they had better bring in the 
first time a decision that the union leaders 
are going to like.” 










e 
FEATHERBEDDING TO STAY: 
Not only have the unions, by using their 
“economic power” after they lost their 
| Case in court, won wage increases and other 
concessions far above those to which a 
4 board appointed by a union-minded Presi- 
| dent found them entitled—but it was also 
» agreed that no present issue will be made 
' of the iniquitous featherbed working rules. 
In a sense, the agreement on this point is 
» a “draw,” because the unions also agreed 
‘Not to press for additional featherbedding 
| at this time. Nevertheless, refusing hon- 
estly to face the facts on these racketeer- 
ing practices is a mighty poor preparation 
' (from the standpoint of railway employees 
| as well as owners) to meet future compe- 
_ tition with private transportation, which 
| 4s not thus preyed upon. The vote in the 
:: opular branch of Congress on Wednesday 
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of this week shows the trend of public 
opinion on the dictatorial practices of the 
union fuehrers. They may be able to block 
such legislation for the present, but the 
only way they can avoid it permanently is 
to reform themselves—an expedient which 
is never pleasant for those who have grown 
accustomed to arbitrary power. 

9 
RATE OF RETURN, 3.8%: Operating 
revenues in the first ten months were 4.4 
billions—almost 25 per cent above 1940. 
Taxes in the ten months were approxi- 
mately 40 per cent above those for the 
same 1940 period. Net railway operating 
income was 847 million dollars, which was 
at an annual rate of less than 3.8 per cent. 
This last is the actual “soaring” rate of 
“profits” which the union chiefs used to 
justify their enormous wage increase de- 
mands. Nobody knows, of course, to what 
extent men actually working on the rail- 
roads are truly informed about the extent 
to which railway “profits” have actually 
“soared”—nor whether it is the belief of 
these folks that 3.8 per cent is an extrava- 
gant price for money to bring in a year 
of peak business. The opinion of railway 
employees is, to all practical purposes, 
what such men as George Harrison and 
A. F. Whitney say it is. 

.) 
ALL SET FOR TRAVEL JAM: 
Long-distance passenger traffic on the rail- 
roads between the middle of December and 
the middle of January is expected to ex- 
ceed all previous records—and the rail- 
roads are ready to handle it, says the 
A. A. R. Besides a normal traffic volume 
which will be heavy, with general business 
at a high level, it will be the furloughed 
soldiers who will carry the movement over 
the top. But this kind of traffic can be 
largely planned for in advance, and that 
is what passenger department men are do- 
ing, in co-operation with the military au- 
thorities. Some of the thousands of 
special trains carrying service men will 
run for distances upwards of 2,000 miles 
—and the average run will be 800 miles. 

i) 
HOW TO BURN SLACK: Informa- 
tion up till recently was scanty on the per- 
formance of screenings in a locomotive 
firebox, and such information as was avail- 
able was mostly wrong. F. P. Roesch, in 
a paper reviewed herein, presents some néw 
and reliable evidence aimed at the effective 
use of this fuel, which is often available at 
economical prices. : 

.) 


N. & W. READINESS: Westbound N. 
& W. coal may move as far as Portsmouth, 
Ohio, with only mine tags for identification 
—the object being to eliminate “hold” cars 
at the mines, and a customer who buys 
N. & W. coal may have his shipment half- 
way to him when he places his order. This 
is one of the operating devices—plus ample 
provision of new and modern facilities— 
which are set forth in an article herein 
telling why “The N. & W. Is Ready” for 
the heavy traffic it is now being called 
upon to handle. 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT: To con- 
serve metals and to simplify construc- 
tion, the A. A. R. has announced, in co- 
operation with the priority authorities, that 
future freight car and locomotive construc- 
tion will be limited to existing designs 
where patterns and engineering data are 
already available. Undoubtedly some such 
steps are necessary in the interest of vol- 
ume production. Yet there is a certain 
irony in the fact that the exigencies of the 
war effort impose upon the railroads a 
large quantity of rolling stock which, to 
achieve the least common denominator 
necessary for standardization, has to fall 
considerably short of the most modern de- 
sign—while, meantime, by contrast, the war 
gives the airplane and other competing 
transportation devices more advancement 
than they would get in twenty years of 
peace. 

® 
THE “PROSPECTORS”: The inter- 
esting D. & R. G. W. self-propelled two- 
car trains, which allow practically all their 
floor space to be put to revenue use, are 
described and illustrated on another page 
in this issue. By this economical employ- 
ment of space, open-section and bedroom 
sleeping quarters are provided—plus coach 
and baggage space, dining, lounge and 
toilet facilities.» The trains provide over- 
night Denver-Salt Lake Service, 607 miles, 
in a region where altitude ranges from 
5,200 to 9,600 ft. 

2 
EQUIPMENT ORDERS SLOW: 
Only about 2,200 freight cars were ordered 
in November—the lowest volume for any 
month this year—it is revealed in the sum- 
mary of the equipment situation published 
in the “Equipment and Supplies” section 
of the news department in this issue. Loco- 
motive orders, largely export and mostly 
for military purposes, were fairly heavy. 
Domestic equipment buyers appear to be 
holding up new purchases until they can 
see delivery in sight on some of the large 
orders they have already placed. 

e 
“ALL-COMMODITY” RATES: The 
theory of “all-commodity” rates got a 
pretty thorough discussion in a _ recent 
I. C. C. decision (to which there were four 
dissents) okaying this type of rates from 
Western points to Pacific coast destina- 
tions, the finding being summarized in the 
news pages of this issue. Extreme among 
the dissenting views was that of Mr. All- 
dredge who argued that, even if competi- 
tion has rendered classification of freight 
obsolete, nevertheless, before the I. C. C. 
can afford the carriers relief in this area, 
Congress must change the law. 

ce) 
ENGINEERING RESEARCH: Fif- 
teen research investigations are now being 
pursued by the Enginzering Division of 
the A. A. R., it is revealed in a statement 
by W. S. Lacher, division secretary, re- 
viewed herein. These projects include 
laboratory tests, service tests and field in- 
vestigations (where the methods of the 
laboratory are used “out on the road’) 
and Mr. Lacher describes some of them. 
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RR’s IN THE DISPATCHES: In 
Communique No. 2, issued by the Army 
on December 10, it was stated that “steps 
to augment the defenses of both the east 
and west coasts commenced Sunday night, 
when the War Department placed plans 
into effect which have materially strength- 
ened the forces already stationed in those 
areas. The railroads aided greatly in the 
- movement of troops and material, operat- 
ing through trains ‘to destination on emer- 
gency schedules.” Thus, right at the out- 
set of hostilities, the railroads signally 
demonstrated—not only the vital part they 
play in the defense of these shores, but 
also their complete readiness to take in 
their -stride the responsibility placed upon 
them. 
a 
FORCE WINS OVER JUSTICE: If 
it were not for the war, this week’s labor 
- developments would be on the front pages 
of all the papers. But serious-minded and 
thoughtful people will not let the startling 
aspects of the hostilities prevent their 
‘consideration of fundamental issues, solu- 
ions to which must be patiently sought if 
"the war is to be fought intelligently, and 
hence effectively, and if we are to “win 
the peace.” One of the major developments 
in the labor situation which the war 
| crowded off the editorial pages of the 
daily papers was the remarkable supple- 
3 "mental report of the Emergency Board 
n the railway wage situation. This re- 
"port, reviewed herein, and commented upon 
‘in our editorial pages, makes explicitly 
clear the difference between “fact-finding” 
‘and mediation. The former is an unbiased 
“judicial process, the latter only a peaceful 
‘way of enforcing the dictatorial doctrine 
that “might makes right.” It was the 
mediation method of appeasing force which 
' was used to settle the railway wage con- 
' troversy—which is something to think 
' about now that we are involved in a war 
to uphold the rule of law against ruthless 
' use of power. 
9 
TO ASK RATE RISE: Member roads 
of the A. A. R., meeting in Chicago this 
week, ratified the recommendation of traffic 
executives that rate and fare increases be 
sought from the I. C. C. to offset the cost 
of the recent upward adjustment in wages. 
The specific proposals as regards freight 
rates were not announced—but, in passen- 
a- ger fares, the carriers will ask for 10 per 
cent more, except on extra and furlough 
fares. The roads also said they would 
re order 26,000 freight cars and 304. locomo- 
tives (in addition to those now on order) 
eT, to give them the rolling stock they will 
need in 1942 to care for an expected 10 
per cent increase in traffic. 


O- 8 
UNMERITED PRAISE: Your re- 
n porter saw a movie news-reel in which 


Chairman Wayne Morse of the Emergency 
Board complimented the railway officers 
and the “employees” (by which term, he 
evidently meant the union leaders) on their 
“statesmanship” in the peaceful settlement 
, of their differences. In the account, else- 
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where in this issue, of the supplemental 
report of the Emergency Board, we record 
other complimentary remarks made on 
Capitol Hill about the railway union lead- 
ers—the popular assumption apparently 
being that once again the Railway Labor 
Act worked well to preserve peace, and 
that the railway union chiefs are extraor- 
dinarily public-spirited and forbearing. 
This opinion, as the leading editorial here- 
in makes clear, is not accurate. The out- 
come of the railway wage controversy was 
not determined by the orderly process pro- 
vided by law, but by the threat of the 
unions to strike—an action which won 
concessions for them far exceeding those 
to which justice (as impartially deter- 
mined) entitled them. 
) 
TRANSPORT BOARD SET-BACK: 


For some reason not given, the House 
appropriations committee has failed to 
recommend the $246,500 in additional 


funds which the President requested to 
enable the Transport Study Board to pur- 
sue its large and important research pro- 
ject. The Board asked for $770,000 and 
the Budget Bureau trimmed this to just 
under a quarter-million. Questioning of 
Board Chairman Smith by the committee 
(reported in the news pages herein) 
dicated some misapprehension on the part 
of committee members as to the nature 
and importance of the Board’s functions— 
one gentleman going so far as to indicate 
that no advance planning can be done in 
such times as these. Possibly the com- 
mittee may have also resented having its 
time taken up with a request for such 
chicken feed as a quarter-million dollars 
is in Washington these days. 

3 
JOBS UP 15 PER CENT: There were 
1,202,006 names on railroad payrolls on 
November 15—this being a drop of nearly 
16,000 from October 15, but the total was 
still more than 15 per cent above Novem- 
ber, 1940. The decrease in November was 
seasonal (most of the decline coming in 
m. of w.). 

td 
ACCIDENTS UP AGAIN: In October 
this year there were 937 train accidents— 
an increase of 55 per cent over last year. 
There were no fatalities to passengers in 
train accidents, however, and passenger 
injuries in such accidents totaled only 72 
—a decrease of 34 per cent. Employee 
casualties were way up—injuries increas- 
ing 56 per cent and fatalities 72 per cent. 

a 
B. & O. OUT OF N. J.?: The Balti- 
more & Ohio, which for a good many years 


has operated its New York passenger serv- ~ 


ice under trackage rights over the Reading 
and Jersey Central from Philadelphia to 
Jersey City, now proposes to abandon such 
operation—turning its New York trains 
over to the C. N. J. and Reading to be 


‘operated by them across New Jersey: The 


reason is that New Jersey, that demon 
railroad tax-layer, has upped the B. & O.’s 
taxes on its passenger operation from $13,- 
000 to $285,000. 
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WRONG-HORSE HARRYS: 


same bumptious bureaucratic 


The 
“experts” 
who predicted an enormous railroad car 
shortage this past fall have now, in their 


chagrin, swung to the opposite extreme 
and are minimising the amount of traffic 
the railways are going to be called upon 
to handle next year; and are thereby seek- 
ing to excuse the bumbling failure for 
months on end of the priority authorities 
to allocate enough material to produce 
even half as many freight cars as real 
experts (i.e., those whose accurate past pre- 
dictions prove that they know what they 
are talking about) say the railroads will 
need in 1942. As -the leading editorial 
herein suggests, this threatening equipment 
shortage, for which the priority people will 
be wholly responsible, is the most serious 
immediate problem the railroads have to 
face. An insistent clamor needs to be 
raised until the authorities shake off their 
apathy, and cease acting under advice 


- which is manifestly incompetent. 


® 
ONLY 5,984 CARS IN NOV.: This 
is the freight car production announced 
by the car builders, in contrast to the 
16,000 units which their advance schedules 
called for. The cumulative May-Novem- 
ber arrears in production, compared to 
scheduled plans, now exceed 44,000 cars, 
and the situation gets worse each month— 
but with no relief from the priority people. 
Details are tabulated elsewhere in these 
pages. 

Ss 
THE “LAND O’ CORN”: The compact 
two-car self-propelled passenger train, re- 
cently acquired by the Illinois Central, is 
described and illustrated elsewhere in this 
issue. The new train is a further develop- 
ment of two other units of this type previ- 


ously purchased by this company, and will 


seat 111 customers, plus places in the din- 
ing compartment for 16. 


® 
VS. TRUCKING BY RR’s: The gov- 


ernment has never been able to make up 
its mind whether the railroads are monop- 
olies or not. If they are not, then justi- 
fication vanishes for most, if not all, the 
regulations to which they are subjected. 
If, on the other hand, they are truly com- 
petitive enterprises—and hence justifiably 
subject to the anti-trust laws—then they 
ought to be accorded the advantages of that 
position, as well as to assume its respon- 
sibilities. The attitude of the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice is, 
however, that the carriers should be harried 
and prevented from engaging in motor 
transport—while more enlightened students 
of transportation have long criticized them 
for their slowness in thus expanding. Pur- 
suing its independent policy, the anti-trust 
division has not only intervened as an ob- 
jector in several cases where the railroads 
have sought authority to provide truck 
service, but has also asked the I. C. C. to 


‘ reopen cases already decided, in the hope 


that authority for truck operation already 
provided by railroads may be rescinded. 
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Specify 


OKONITE 


There is an OKONITE Cable for Every Railroad Use 


SIGNALS RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS 


Signal Systems—C.T.C. Systems Third Rail Connections—Shoe Leads—Jumper Cables 
Telephone and Telegraph Circuits Control Cables—Plow Leads 
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MOTIVE EQUIPMENT Rubber, Paper, and Varnished Cambric Cables 
Car Wiring Oilostatic Transmission System 


Lighti d Control—Air Conditioni ‘ 
* imines TERMINALS AND JOINTS 


Battery and Charging Cable Jumpers Okonite Rubber Tape—Manson Friction Tape 
Steam Locomotive Wiring Telephone Potheads—Okonite Rubber Cement 


Headlight Wire—Cab Wire—A.T.C. Wire ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTION 
Electric Locomotive Wiring Switchboard Wire—Motor Leads 
Motor Leads—Battery Cable—Control Leads Transformer Leads—Power Cables—Lighting Cables 


High Tension Cables—Pantagraph Leads 
Gas Electric Locomotive Wiring HIGHWAY CROSSINGS 
Lighting Wire—Ignition Wire Control Cables—Lighting Cables 


(Also Inspection Cars) . PORTABLE CABLES 


BUILDINGS for tools, movable equipment, welding, 
General wiring for office, roundhouses, yards, etc. battery charging and the like 


<—aeeeeee eo) Co) NT: 
Offices in principal cities Insulated Wires and Cables 
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NON-DEFENSE SPENDING: The 
federal government, quite properly, is en- 
deavoring to curtail public spending for 
non-defense goods—where facilities of pro- 
duction are needed for war materials. It is 
also endeavoring, with equal propriety, to 
keep excessive demand for civilian goods 
from bidding up prices to inflationary 
levels. But what kind of example does the 
government itself set its citizens? The fed- 
eral budget rose from 3.8 billion dollars 
in.1933 (year ended June 30) to 9.4 billion 
in 1940—and practically all this increase 
was non-defense expenditure, because real 
defense spending didn’t begin till the fiscal 
year 1941. The leading editorial herein 
draws attention to this flagrant govern- 
mental inconsistency—and invites especial 
consideration of the recent favorable com- 
mittee report on the billion-dollar water- 
way bill. 
& 
MONEY FOR RESEARCH: This pork 
barrel committee wants to devote labor 
and materials—some now and more later— 
to provide wasteful, boondoggling, social- 
ized transportation not available till years 
hence, at a time when the federal author- 
ities are not yet alloting enough steel to 
assure economical and swift railway 
transportation for 1942. The leading edi- 
torial also draws attention to the significant 
fact that the appropriations committee was 
reluctant to set aside a modest quarter- 
million dollars, needed by the Transport 
Study Board to pursue its investigation of 
the government’s chaotic transportation 
policy. Afraid the researchers might put 
the pork barrel in the spotlight, maybe. 
Well, if they don’t do so, they will have 
failed in their duty. 
* 


QUIZ FOR UNCLE SAM: Since the 
railroads are subjected to stringent regula- 
tion because they are assumed to be monop- 
olies—why, then, harass them under the 
anti-trust laws for doing those things 
which a well-managed and well-regulated 
monopoly ought to do? Such was the 
question raised by Joe Hays, counsel for 
the Western Railways, in a Transportation 
Association speech reported briefly in the 
news pages herein. There isn’t any answer 
to that question—so it is a mighty good 
one to ask and keep asking until the fed- 
eral government lets its right hand (Bus- 
ter Arnold et al.) know what its left hand 
(the regulatory authorities) doeth. 
® 


WHY ALL THE ACCIDENTS?: Re- 
ports issued by the I. C. C. on accidents 
investigated so far this year do not lend 
much support to those who fear some 
fundamental and dangerous trend in the 
recent increase in accidents. Only a rela- 
tively small proportion of total accidents 
are investigated by the I. C. C. and vari- 
able considerations govern its selection— 
so the number of accidents investigated in 
one period by the I. C. C., in comparison 
with another period, cannot be taken as an 
index of railroad safety. But the I. C. C. 
reports on accidents investigated this year 
(as reviewed elsewhere in these pages) do 
reveal one interesting, and possibly signifi- 
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cant, fact. That is, among the accidents 

studied by the I. C. C., employee negli- 

gence is a factor of growing importance. 
® 


FOR “ALL-OUT” RR EFFORT: 
A “railroad industry committee,” including 
representatives of equipment manufac- 
turers, will be formed to co-operate with 
the OPM which promises to see to it that 
the railroads in coming months get all the 
materials they need, but no more than that, 
for maintenance and new rolling stock. At 
the Washington meeting at which the “in- 
dustry committee” proposal was agreed 
upon and which is reported elsewhere 
herein, Ralph Budd reiterated his opinion 
that the carriers must have 168,000 new 
cars during the next twelve months—and 
he suggested that the outbreak of hostilities 
may make current estimates of 1942 traffic 
(about 110 per cent of 1941) too con- 
servative. 
) 
HIGHWAY “TAXES” AGAIN: We 
have a propaganda handout from our old 
friends, the National Highway Users Con- 
ference, which claims that motor vehicle 
operators paid 411 million dollars more 
than “their share” of highway expenditures 
in 1940. These ingenious gentlemen insist 
—not only that motor vehicles should be 
exempt from contributing any net money 
to governmental expenses other than high- 
ways, but also that a large part of high- 
way costs, even, should be a charge on 
heavily-laden general taxpayers, instead of 
on highway users. If all property and in- 
come were treated by the tax collector as 
the automotive pressure groups demand 
that theirs be treated, where would the 
money come to run the government and 
fight the war? Highways and waterways 
are public utilities—economically if not 
legally. Before exacting the last painful 
penny from the people in taxes, the au- 
thorities ought first to require users of 
government-owned plant of commercial 
value to pay at a profitable rate for the 
service. 
® 


. SOIL COMPACTION: A 20-mile line 


change on the Santa Fe has recently been 
completed by Army Engineers (as a part 
of a dam project), who turned their at- 
tention to the job of securing maximum 
density (by wetting and rolling) in the 
fills they made; and also to the job of 
anchoring the neighboring sand dunes. 
The job is described in an illustrated article 
elsewhere in these pages,.which indicates 
that the Army boys have learned some 
useful kinks in embankment work from 
their recent country-wide experience with 
boondoggling earthwork dams. The dune 
anchoring was a_ grass-and-tree-planting 
job, involving mulching. 
.) 


TAXES ON BANKRUPTS: The 
Treasury has lost a contention before the 
tax appeal board that bankrupt companies 
should not deduct interest accrued but un- 
paid from their taxable net income. If 
Mr. Morgenthau’s minions should succeed 
in getting this ruling upset, the effect would 
not be very helpful to some insolvent rail- 
roads. 
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’ railroad traffic and earnings. 


“EMPIRE STATE” ECONOMY: A 
painstaking scientific approach to the ques- 
tion—‘Will investment in improved pas- 
senger facilities yield a profit?”—is re- 
vealed in an article herein by Carleton 
Meyer, assistant to president, New York 
Central, outlining the studies undertaken 
by that company prior to re-equipping the 
“Empire State Express.” The company 
calculates that 29 new coach passengers and 
17 parlor car passengers will pay interest 
upon and amortize the investment in ten 
years, and Mr. Meyer tells why the com- 
pany believes such increase in patronage 
will easily be forthcoming. A systematic 
count has been instituted, to see how actual 
developments measure up to the advance 
estimates. Another article herein describes 
and illustrates the luxurious new outfits 
provided to protect this famous and his- 
toric service. 

) 
AND NOW, AIR FREIGHT: The 
time to get into the air freight business 
is now. Such is the advice of Lester Selig, 
president of General American, in a study 
reviewed herein. We are informed (other- 
wise than by Mr. Selig) that big freight 
transport planes, already, can operate at a 
cost of 5.5 cents per. ton-mile—and we all 
know what trucks with operating costs but 
very little less than that have done to 
The truck 
matter would have been handled better (in 
the interest of the public as well as the 
railroads) if the railroads had sensed its 
possibilities and taken appropriate action 
before a lot of vested “grandfather” inter- 
ests were established. It is not necessary 
to agree with Mr. Selig’s proposal in toto 
in order to thank him for his timely 
warning. 

B 
SEPT. BUS REVENUE: The bus lines 
took in 14%4 million dollars in September, 
which was close to 31 per cent better than 
a year ago. Railroad passenger revenues 
in September were under 21 per cent above 
last year. 

& 
QUID PRO QUO: As suggested in 
another paragraph on this page, the Trans- 
port Study Board has finally got its 
quarter-million-dollar* appropriation—but 
only by promising to undertake an im- 
mediate investigation of interterritorial 
rates. Senators Overman and McKellar, 
particularly the latter, were among the 
statesmen who made it clear that they 
were not inclined to let the Board have 
any money unless it takes up an inquiry 
already sub judice in the I. C. C. 

e.. 
RATE HEARINGS JAN. 5: At Chi- 
cago on the first Monday after New Year’s 
the I. C. C. will begin its hearings on the 
railroads’ request for a 10 per cent upping 
in rates and fares. The commission ex- 
pects “oral testimony will be concluded that 
week,” with oral argument to follow im- 
mediately, in Washington. The case is 
docketed as Ex Parte 148. The hearings 
will be before Division 2—Messrs. Aitchi- 
son, Mahaffie and Splawn—with the whole 
bench listening to the argument. Make 
those speeches short, boys, and to the point. 
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ADJOURN POLITICS!: This people 
being faced by several million enemies who 
would esteem it a pleasure to deprive any 
or all of us of our lives, it is mighty poor 
business to let predatory and_ political 
practices within the country weaken our 
defense. Even the beneficiaries of such 
practices will not benefit from their self- 
ishness, if they thereby prolong a costly 
war—or, worse still, cause us to lose it. 
The Washington authorities, quite prop- 
erly, therefore, have called upon loyal 
Americans to “adjourn politics” for the 
duration—and to be prepared to do with- 
out luxuries and even necessities in order 
better to protect our collective lives. But 
how about Washington itself? Does it 
practice what it preaches? As the leading 
editorial herein indicates, it does not. 
Private business and the private citizen are 
adjured to selflessness, while “business as 
usual” goes on in boondoggling and vote- 
catching. 
a 

MR. ARNOLD SEES A SPOOK: 
“Folklore” Arnold, the head of the trust- 
busting section of the Justice Department, 
has won respect for his courage in calling 
a spade a spade in discussing, and fighting, 
union rackets in destruction of commerce. 
But this earnest and learned official seems 
unable to draw a distinction between regu- 
lated “big business” (where “bigness” is 
in the public interest) and unregulated 
monopolies which are wholly predatory. 
He has intervened before. the I. C. C. in 
opposition to the eastern truck merger on 
the allegation that, because Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. have a hand in financing the trans- 
action, they may somehow use the truck- 
ing combine against the interests of motor 
transportation and for the benefit of the 
railroads. 
tion pro or con on the merits of the pro- 
posed truck merger, but it seems clear that 
it should be decided on such merits, if any, 
rather than out of fright at the time-worn 
bugaboo of “railroad bankers” which Mr. 
Arnold has conjured up. 


& 
“DEPRECIATION” POSTPONED: 
Not actual depreciation, of course, but the 
I. C. C. order which was expected to drop 
around this time—requiring the carriers to 
charge depreciation on their fixed plant, as 
they are already required to do on rolling 
stock. The threatened order, it is un- 
officially said, is going to be held up for a 
year—to take effect the first of ’43 instead 
of the first of ’42. 

1) 

HENDERSON NO LONGER BOSS: 
The OPM division which touches the rail- 
toads and the equipment industry ‘ most 
closely—called the “Automotive, Transpor- 
tation & Farm Equipment Branch”’—will 
hereafter report directly to the OPM 
duumvirate, Messrs. Knudsen and Hillman. 
Heretofore the branch has reported to Leon 
Henderson. 

e 
CAN SCRAMBLE I.C.C.: The War- 
time powers conferred on Mr. Roosevelt 
include, among others, the authority to 
shuffle around the various federal agencies. 





Your observer has no convic-. 
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Their functions can be transferred out of 
their hands, or bureaus may be consoli- 
dated—if it seems a good idea. The I. C. 
C. is included among the agencies on whose 
present routine the President may at any 
time call, “No dice.” 
) 
PENSION BOARD MOVED: The 
Railroad Retirement Board—along with 
eleven other federal agencies housed in 
Washington—has been told to move. Its 
new headquarters will be in Chicago, and 
the move has revived the jitters in the 
I. C. C. which arose some six months ago 
when. word got around that some high Ad- 
ministration officials had cast an envious 
eye on its air-conditioned luxury. The 
pension board has 1,600 employees and 
Chairman Murray Latimer doesn’t -think 
more than half of them will leave the Dis- 
trict (since there are other jobs to be had 
there). The government will pay the cost 
of moving, though, plus a special $75 bonus. 
2 


WAR PROBLEMS DIAGNOSED: 
Probably the most thorough public ex- 
amination—in specific terms—yet to occur, 
of what the railroads’ job is, with respect 
to national defense, is the A. S. M. E. 
panel discussion, reported elsewhere in 
these pages. The needs for equipment and 
the progress made thus far in meeting them 
are analyzed realistically by W. C. Dicker- 
man. Standardization and the use of sub- 
stitute materials are discussed by Ralph 
Budd and Col. C. D. Young, while C. H. 
Buford touches upon those subjects, as 
well as the difficulties which the railroads 
must prepare to meet when the military 
emergency has passed. 

2 
“LONG-PULL” RATES: When a 
house is on fire, it is sound practice to 
turn the hose on good furniture—but, once 
the flames are quenched, such emergency 
measures are no longer sensible. Our ob- 
server of competitive rates in his “box” 
herein concedes that the traffic executives 
have an emergency problem to meet in 
recompensing railroad treasuries for the 
wage increase exaction, and that, there- 
fore, they must take emergency measures 
to deal with it. He reminds us, however, 
that many competitive rates are already too 
high to assure “optimum”’ railroad revenues 
—hence, after the emergency rate changes 
are made, these competitive rate problems 
will be even more acutely in need of at- 
tention than heretofore. 

8 
SOME ROADS EARN $: The Valua- 
tion Bureau of the I. C. C. has issued a 
tabulation in which it shows the rate of 
return earned by individual roads in 1940 
on the Commission’s valuation basis. It is 
an interesting document. Class I roads 
as a whole earned only 3.75 per cent on 
the modest valuations assigned by the Bu- 
reau, but a few fortunate carriers are 
shown to be realizing pretty good earn- 
ings. Other roads, no less essential to the 
national welfare than the fortunate ones, 
are earning nothing—or less than nothing. 
The statement is reviewed in the news 
pages herein. 
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HIGHWAYS VS. REAL DEFENSE: 
Your reporter’s favorite pressure group, 
the National Highway Users Conference, 
has just about given President Roosevelt 
up. In a circular dated December 19 it 
sadly reports that the President has asked 
Congress to repeal all authorizations of 
the 1941 highway act except those provid- 
ing for “strips” along highways to make 
them available for emergency plane land- 
ings. More bad news is that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has recommended to 
the joint congressional economy committee 
that further federal aid for highway con- 
struction be held up for the time being; 
and the Conference also bewails other ex- 
ecutive acts of the President which indi- 
cate no enthusiasm on his part for exten- 
sive highway expenditures at this time. 
Possibly this rift in opinion arises from 
the fact that the President and a few of 
the members of Congress realize this is a 
real war, a fact which the Highway Con- 
ference seemingly doesn’t comprehend. 
:) 


FLOOD CONTROL: An _ enormous 
amount of railroad relocation has been oc- 
casioned by flood control projects under- 
taken in recent years by the Federal 
government—and the engineering problems 
arising from this work have not been easy 
of solution. An illustrated survey of the 
program is presented on another page here- 
in, which tabulates the jobs under way or 
approved. 
8 

NOVEMBER REVENUES: Pre- 
liminary earnings reports for November 
show the railroads as a whole with freight 
revenues just shy of 22 per cent above 
1940. The increase is territorially pretty 
uniform, too. The Southern region leading 
with 25 per cent—the East having about 
21 per cent and the West 22. In passenger 
service the South is far ahead of other 
territories—with an increase of almost 47 
per cent, while the West has 31 and the 


East 21. 
2. 


THE CO-ORDINATOR AGAIN: 
Once again, Mr. Eastman has been given 
great iresponsibilities in controlling the 
government’s relations with transportation 
not this time as in his previous experience 
as co-ordinator, to help the agencies in a 
period of traffic starvation, but to assure 
that they work together to assure the best 
possible movement of war traffic. The lan- 
guage of the executive order is a little 
vague, not indicating just what action may 
be taken by the new executive. But this 
much can be said: Joseph B. Eastman is 
as high a type of public official as his 
generation has produced. He has acquired 
a detailed knowledge of all forms of trans- 
portation, and he appears to strive con- 
stantly to maintain a judicial attitude to- 
ward their conflicting claims, one against 
the other. We have disagreed with Mr. 
Eastman before and, no doubt, we shall do 
so again—but we do not anticipate that 
it will ever be necessary to question his 
great knowledge, his public spirit or his 
flawless integrity. 
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National Dual Control Trucks assure safety 


and smooth riding in high speed service 
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Control #1 
Vertical oscillation or spring bounce is friction controlled 
by pressure of wedges against a steel bushing, during 
spring action. This protects the lading. 























Control #2 
Horizontal oscillation is controlled by opposing angles 
of incline on the friction wedges, which center the bolster 
trunnions and resist forces which tend to throw the truck 
out of square. This is necessary for safety in high speed 
service. 





Quick Wheel Change 


Springs can not go solid 


Section thru Control Unit No spring plates are required 
Brake Beam Safety Ledges 


Brake Beam leveling links 










Complies with all A. A. R. Specification Requirements 
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TODAY you need We huwdbldiy 


OF BETHLEHEM WROUGHT-STEEL WHEELS ann AXLES 


For the gruelling punishment of today’s capacity opera- 
tions, you need the sturdiness and reliability of wrought- 
steel wheels and forged-steel axles. For fast passenger 
service or heavy freight trains, nothing stands up like 
tough wrought steel. Bethlehem makes wrought-steel 
wheels for every need, special light-weight wheels for 
streamline service, one-wear and two-wear wheels for 
freight cars, multiple-wear wheels for general use, as well 
as all types of forged-steel axles for steam-road use. 


For new cars or as replacements specify Bethlehem 
Wrought-Steel wheels and axles. 
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“Let us beseech the National Legislature to build the. great 
road upon the great national line which unites Europe and 
Asia—the line which will find on our own continent the 
Bay of San Francisco at one end and St. Louis in the middle 
and the national metropolis—at the other.’’ 
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Thomas Hart Benton, favorite son of the far-western v— 
frontier of 1820, was elevated to the Senate when Oe x 
stern men fought as strong, two-fisted citizens. They ‘Ges. MISSOURI\ 

° rc ARS | 
valued personal prowess, respecting no man who NY PACIFIC 
did not possess the strongest capacity for self-reliance, eer <LINES 
and prized above all—courage, loyalty, truth and S: 
patriotism. 


Out of this frontier during the St. Louis Railroad 
Convention of October, 1849, came the loud and pas- 
sioned cry of true Americans—‘Senator Benton! We 
want Benton!” Benton’s intense Americanism, his 
pride and confidence in his country and in her un- 
limited capacity for growth had gifted him with the 
power to look much further into the future than his 
colleagues. 


By January of 1850 a mere scrap.of paper bore 
witness to financial backing for a railroad chartered 
to build from St. Louis west—the road, then known as 
the Pacific Railroad, which ran the first train west of 
the Mississippi. 


From this moment forward, a hardy frontier peo- 
ple with indomitable will, extended tentacles of rail- 
road in all directions. Soon followed an influx of 
settlers and the birth of innumerable cities and towns. 
Prairies and forests gave way to farms and ranches. 
Agricultural, business and industrial growth of the 
new west sprung from these railroads. 


The Missouri Pacific System Lines today comprise 
one of the largest railroad systems in the United 
States, vital to the regions they serve and destined to 
a vigorous and stable future under the direction of a 
splendid and able group of leaders—a worthy tribute 
to the builders, the finest of our race, a stern, hardy 
people characterized by the frontier lives they led in 
the West. 
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HE bolster of the Self-Aligning This Self-Aligning construction, plus 
... has large cylindrical surfaces carefully maintained close tolerances ob- 
that fully contact similar surfaces on the tained during manufacture, insures long 
side frame. wear and low maintenance. 

When thc bolster is angled, flared bol- 
ster gibs also provide a full bearing en- 


gagement with the side frame columns. 


These large bearing areas keep the bol- ‘ ; 


ster and side frames in self-alignment at & 
i. “| SEL-ALIGNING TRUPE 
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From hand cars to 
locomotives, from 
handling equip- 
ment to truck fleets, 
wherever spark 
plugs are used, you 
can depend on igni- 
tion -engineered 
Auto-Lites to give 
you superior per- 
formance, reduced 
operating costs. 








Auto-Lite Spark Plugs...su- 


FOR LONGER SERVICE, REDUCED OPERATING COSTS 
ON ALL TYPES OF RAILWAY GASOLINE ENGINES 


HE Nation’s increasing 
transportation load 
demands yard and service 
equipment that can stand up 
under longer, harder service. 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs are 
ignition engineered to give 
superior performance when 
the going is tough—to cut 


operating costs for all types 
of gasoline engines. To get 
the facts, put a set on test in 
your equipment. Find out 
why maintenance superin- 
tendents report surer starts, 
increased power, restored 
gas economy, wherever new 
Auto-Lites are on the job. 


Peerless Equipment Company *2iz.css2a" 
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Lading protected against cinders 


—rain—snow—dust..means dimin- 


ished claims and satisfied shippers. 


McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 
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INSTALLED NOW WILL LESSEN MAINTENANCE 
COSTS AND WORRIES THIS WINTER + - = > 


Before long, railroads will be operating under winter conditions that 













combine to unduly wear and weaken brake gear. Hammer blows, due 
to the combination of out-of-round and slid-flat wheels with frozen 
road-beds, as well as cross-overs and turn-outs, increase the danger 
which comes with embrittlement of metal at sub-zero temperatures. 


Insure dependable, low-cost operation of the brake gear on your cars 
this winter by installing SCHAEFER BRAKE BEAM HANGERS— 
hangers scientifically designed with needed extra strength and metal 
at vital points—hangers that last while others fail. 


SCHAEFER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LOOP, “U” AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS... BRAKE ROD JAWS... WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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December 27, 1941 


AVVVVPSVVVVVAD 


Vypsrase 


reetings 


With sincerest wishes to all for a 


Prosperous 


and a 


fiappy New Year 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Eliet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St., Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NX SPEEDS TRAIN DIRECTIN( 


In connection with a grade separation pro- 
ject at Dunkirk, New York, the New York 
Central recently placed in service the NX 
(eNtrance-eXit) system of electric interlock- 
ing for the control of 8 crossovers, 2 single 
switches, and 40 signals. 

Single track connections of the Erie to the 
north and south join the 4-track Chicago- 
New York main line of the Central. There 
are some switching moves; through-moves, 
however, are more general. 

To line up a route the operator wank 
pushes an entrance knob and an exit button 
in the route desired on his control panel. 

NX takes over at this point, throwing 
switches, clearing signals, and indicating the 
train’s progress by lights. 

ENTRANCE-EXIT— this basic principle of 
train directing makes for speed and sim- 
plicity in any interlocking, large or small. 

Ask for data on interlocking modern- 
ization. 
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